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PREFACE. 



A BEOEKT instance of the abuse of monitorial 
power in a public school> has given rise to a 
controversy on the subject of school government, 
and led to the inditing of many letters and lead- 
ing articles in newspapers on ^' Fagging and 
Flogging" in our public schools. Without ex- 
pressing any opinion on the animus of these 
effusions, I may be allowed to remark that 
neither the tone nor temper in which these 
topics have been discussed is such as to conduce 
to a dispassionate consideration of a very grave 
and important subject. 

It appears to me that the public have received 
an impression of the management of public 
schools, and the influence of their discipline. 
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which is very far from being fair and correct; 
and that those who condemn the monitorial 
system in toto^ and denounce "fagging and 
flogging " on the evidence adduced by the writers 
alluded to, have formed their judgment on slight 
and ex parte evidence, and pronounced their 
verdict on inadequate grounds. 

Having strong opinions on the subject, derived 
from my own personal experience of school-life 
passed under two different systems — the "usher" 
system of a private, and the "monitorial" of 
a public school — I resolved to publish these 
** School Experiences of a Fag " under both 
phases of scholastic government, with the view 
of supplying those interested in the subject 
with other data than such as had been afforded 
them, for arriving at a just opinion on the 
important point under consideration. 

I have laboured to do this fairly; and if 
it be thought that I have depicted my expe- 
riences of a public school in too bright colours, 
I can only reply that I have truly expressed 
the feelings with which I look back upon that 
schoolboy portion of my younger days. And 
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surely it is no small praise of any school that one 
of its quondam members should have devoted a 
portion of lus scanty leisure to the purpose 
of bearing testimony in its favour. Nor can 
any amount of censure lessen the force of the 
fact that, with scarcely an exception, public- 
school men love and reverence the place where 
they were educated; not merely for the friend- 
ships they formed there, but on account of 
the pleasurable and salutary influence of the 
government of the little community. 

In the chapters on private-school life, I have 
drawn much on the information and experiences 
of others, in order to give greater complete- 
ness to the picture. But I had no need to 
do this in the case of the public school: my 
own recollections afforded me sufBcient materials. 
I have endeavoured faithfully to paint both 
systems, and 

<* Nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in malice." 

Perhaps it would have been wiser not to have 
indulged in reflections or arguments, but to 
have left my readers to form their own opinion. 
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When^ however^ as I wrote this story^ the old 
scenes rose np once more before me, and^ a 
schoolboy again^ I relived my old school-life^ 
I could not bnt wish to give expression to all 
the feelings of gratitude and pleasure with which 
my later remembrances are so inseparably and 
so happily interwoven. 

THE AUTHOR. 



AvgU8t SUt, 1854. 
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SCHOOL EXPEEIEKCES. 



PAET L-THE PEIVATE SCHOOL 



CHAPTER L 

I LEAYE HOME. 

" Oik peut on 6tre mieox qa'an sein de sa famille." 

Anoebn Opeea de Lucile. 

It was in the year 1838. I was somewhere 
between ten and eleven years old^ just beginning 
to be very much a&aid of young ladies^ and fast 
emerging out of the state of nice-boy-hood into 
the gauche hobbledehoy, when it was decided that 
I should go to schooL 

I was for some time in happy ignorance of this 
most momentous dedsion ; for, though on most 
subjects of an inquiring turn of mind, it had 
never yet seriously occurred to me to consider how 
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I was to be educated. It was obviously impos- 
sible that the present ^^provisional government" of 
my sister's instructress could long continue on its 
hitherto firm basis^ as it was gradually ceasing to 
make itself respected by its intellect or feared for 
its power. Being in disgrace had become rather 
an agreeable fact, for then ^^Kobinson Crusoe" 
could be undisturbedly studied; and to be de- 
prived of pudding, appeared rather a weak re- 
venge for unsaid prosody; while not being allowed 
to come down-stairs for dessert, saved me the ex- 
cruciating agony of being combed and cleaned. 
By-the-by, if any of my readers would kindly 
send me a line, addressed to the care of my pub- 
lishers, explaining why nurses tear their charges' 
hair so unmercifully, and demonstrating the ad- 
vantages of scouring the smoothest little face with 
the roughest wet towel, they would solve one of 
my greatest puzzles. 

For some weeks before the intentions of the 
higher powers were communicated to me, I had 
felt that something was in the wind, and had a 
sort of presentiment that I was to be some way 
disposed of. My lessons seemed of less impor- 
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tance : a sort of ^* well-after-all-it-does-not-much- 
matter-now " sort of feeUng seemed to prevail; 
while I became of greater importance^ and my 
wardrobe of the greatest of all. 

The state of my shirts became a matter for 
most diligent inquiry; my shoes and the con- 
comitant socks became objects of much interest to 
such members of the household as it concerned; 
and when, in addition to this, two new suits of 
clothes arrived to my address, built on (to me) 
new Hnes, and resembling those worn by my elder 
brother — who had hitherto, on the strength of his 
costume, inspired me with great awe : when this 
last brown-paper parcel lay opened before me, I 
considered that the season of uncertainty and 
doubt had passed away ; that I had now sufficient 
data to go upon ; so I boldly inquired what was 
going to be done with me — if several outfitters 
were being employed to rig me out for the 
Indies? And I learned, by slow but sure de- 
grees, that I was going to school 

I confess I did not take the matter as much to 
heart, just at first, as I ought to have done. Had 
I only known how the next four months were to be 
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spent — ^had I only had an inkling of all I was to 
suffer in that period^ I should not have answered^ 
as I then did, " How glad I am !" No doubt I 
said this under the idea that school life was free* 
dom : that I should be emancipated from all the 
affectionate restraints of home life. Most sadly 
was I deluded ! I found gross slavery and 
tyranny^ where I expected freedom. Yet there 
IS no place in the world, no period of life, when a 
boy wants affection more, and finds it less, than 
during the first half-year at a large schooL I 
may be thought to speak too bitterly of that first 
entry into the world's discipline ; but I shall not 
say half what I feel. As I look back to it now, 
'^distance lends no enchantment to the view" 
whatever : it seems the dark spot in an existence 
otherwise brightly happy. 

But the bustle of preparation, the purchase 
of schoolboy necessaries — the uew knife, the new 
hat, especially that hat to be worn on Sundays 
only — carried me safely through my laat week at 
home. It was only when the carriage came to the 
door, that the sudden qualm of separation came 
upon me: that choking sensation in the throat. 
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that want of air to breathe (yet I suppose that 
the current of oxygen is not really tamed off 
during tearful farewells^ which we all have ex^ 
perienced^ made me aware that I was Leaying my 
mother^ and my home, with all its pet flowers and 
pet rabbits, the shaggy Newfoundland and sleek 
terrier, as well as all the household familiar 
friends known since childhood. 

Here I must pause, and say one word to those 
of my younger readers, who, ere they have read 
thus far, have not flung down the book, unable to 
control their feelings of contempt for my youth 
and innocence. 

Times have changed much, even in the few 
years since I was young ; and as regards you, my 
friends, especially has th0 change been greatest. 
Among all the great; advances, amid all the 
vast improvements of this iige of progress, the 
rapid progress of the rising generation to man- 
hood is pre-eminent. The shackles that kept 
us boys till twelve or fourteen, and young 
men till twenty or twenty-one, are removed 
from you: you make but one stride from long 
frocks to long firock-coats, but one step from 
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pap to papas. You do not remember your first 
new knife ; your memory will scarcely carry you 
as far back as your first ra^or; you cannot recall 
your sensations of pride at your first hat, nor 
remember what a deep red mark it left upon your 
forehead. Can you even remember your first 
"real Havannah," or its effects? Nature^ how- 
ever, asserts her claim to be heard even in this 
" fast" age ; and it almost makes me smile, while 
shaving, when I think how she refuses to endorse 
your claims, or to respond to your sharp en- 
treaties to be men before your time. 

When I think how ignorant I was at twelve 
years old of the mysteries of dress-coats and stiff 
shirt-KJoUars ; how innocent I was of all know- 
ledge of the world, and ^^ savoir vivre;** and 
observe how well you, at the same age, under- 
stand all these things-^how scientifically you can 
criticize the pas de quatrcy and how feelingly you 
can appreciate the " Kejected Addresses " — the 
spirit of envy rises strong within me. With that 
high superiority and noble generosity, then, which 
are also charactepstics of the age in which you 
live, pardon the above remarks, made only with a 
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view of justifying my youthful innocence, and read, 
my Experiences as you would those of dear old 
Pepys or of stately Evelyn. 



The last words were said, the last kisses given^ 
and the carriage drove quickly away, as if even 
the coachman felt the oppressiveness of the atmo- 
sphere and longed to escape from the falling 
showers. Thus I left home for the first time ; to 
return thither in a few months with my first impres- 
sions and experiences of life, and to feel how they 
had altered all my views and changed all my ideas. 

It would certainly form a nice subject of in- 
quiry for those interested in philosophical re- 
searches, to explain the change in a boy's mind 
between the first leaving, and the first return 
home. Is it because he has seen more, knows 
more, and has thought more, that he finds home 
less to him than it was a few months back ? Can 
he see its faults more clearly, and has he less appre- 
ciation for its beauties ? Is it that he is greater in 
his own opinion, and feels hurt and annoyed that 
all do not agree in his own valuation of himself? 
Has he been where all home-love was considered 
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t^Boft,^ and where be has almost learned to be 
ashamed of those of whom he should be most 
proud? Or is it that he has become tainted hj 
the atmosphere he has been living in^ and feels 
home to be almost too sacred to be contaminated 
by his presence ? 

When it comes to my turn to send my little 
son to fight his way — ^no^ perhaps^ not to fight : 
ere then, thanks to the Peace Society ! even school- 
boy quarrels may be arranged by arbitration, and 
the right of might legislated for by Act of Par- 
liament — when this becomes my very painful 
duty, I shall deeply feel the responsibility of that 
first separation, and devoutly pray that the half- 
fledged ianocent may return to the paternal nest 
unscathed. 



I GO TO SCHOOL. 



CHAPTEK n. 

I (^ TO BOHOOL. 

" AH is not well : 

I dovibt some fool play here." 

Haiclet. 

You will think nxe at le^ a grandfather if I take 
you to any place in this country by coach-and- 
four, intersected as it now appears^ when viewed 
through the interesting medium of '^Bradshaw's 
Railway Guide/ with countless red lines and 
innumerable little dots. But twelve or fourteen 
years ago^ sixty miles an hour would have been 
considered an insanity; the electric telegraph a 
myth; to span the Atlantic in ten days an 
impossibility ; to be on terms of a friendly alliance 
with France an absurdity; and in those days a 
coach-and-four was the only way by which to 
reach the famous watering-place of Weston^ 
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where I was to be " inducted" Into the rudiments 
of a classical education^ preparatory to entering 
one of our great public schools. 

It was not one of those melancholy, make- 
believe coaches one sometimes meets with In 
obscure parts of Wales, but the Royal Mail, with 
V. R. on the panels, a gentleman driver on the 
box (somebody told me he was a lord, but I did 
not feel quite sure at the same time if this were 
not meant for a hoax), a scarlet-coated guard on 
a little miilsic-stool behind, and letters at lid. 
each postage in the box below* 

It was on a fine summer evening, at about five 
o'clock, that I was landed on the cliffs of Westori> 
and saw before me the sea, glowing like fire 
from the reflection of the gorgeous sunset in its 
calm surface. Finding a *^ glass coach," as Pepys 
would have called the lumbering vehicle, I 
stepped into it, with my portmanteau and pre- 
cious hat-box, and was forthwith conveyed to 
Elm-house Preparatory School. 

So many authors have graphically described 
the boy's sensations on a first arrival at school, 
and mine were so identical with those which have 
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been thus pictured^ that I will pass over my brief 
journey, only mentioning that never did glass 
coach go faster, never did a mile and a half 
appear more like one hundred yards, and that my 
first impression of Weston was that it must be 
a very well lighted town at night, so rapidly did 
the lamp-posts succeed one another. 

'' That 's Elm-house 1 " said the flyman. With 
that insight into human nature which is peculiar 
to drivers generally, he had guessed that I should 
like to know. I looked out and saw a large 
square brick house, with a long detached building 
by the side of it» This building was oblong and 
lighted by six windows, tall and broad. The 
designation thereof required not to be painted 
up on that gate, for what else could it be but a 
school-room ? — unless, indeed, it were a Methodist 
chapeL Various small outhouses connected the 
school-room with the house, and the one looked 
as comfortable as the other appeared dreary. 

The whole range stood in the midst of a large 
field, having that curious pickled look which 
fields near the sea invariably possess ; and around 
the field, plantations raised their very stunted 
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heads; the shrubs and evergreens which com- 
posed it looking as if the east winds had had but 
an easy fight for them, and had shown no mercy 
to the conquered, for they were shorn of all their 
leaves and had a battered appearance. I often after- 
wards compared myself to these melancholy laurels 
and lilacs, and thought how I wished that I, like 
them, had but one enemy ; whereas, all the points 

of the compass would hardly have afforded suf- 

• 
fident names for my tormentors. But I anticipate* 

** That 's the play-ground ! " said the still more 
considerate driver, as I then thought ; little anti- 
cipating that in the school-room Latin and algebra 
would be my tasks, and in the play-ground every 
description of bullying would be my pastime. It 
waJ9 a lai^e square plot of bumt-up grass, with 
occasional patches of vigorous green shoots, which 
seemed determined not to be defeated in their 
laudable attempts to grow, either by Ibhe sea spray 
dashing over the low wall, or by the games played 
upon them. 

We rang at the garden-gatie, for there was a 
garden, with a large tree in the centre — which 
seemed to have striven vigorously but unsuc- 
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eeseftilly to stretch forth its branches and expand 
its leayes^ these last being not green but gray — 
and the door was opened by two clean, happy, and 
kind-looking maidservants. I have observed that 
dean people always look happy, and that happy 
people are always kind-hearted, and vice versd. 
As the girls took charge of my portmanteau, and 
carried it in, I noticed that sea-breezes agreed 
wonderfiilly well with them, and I inwardly 
hoped I should take after these buxom lasses, and 
not follow the example of the withered plants 
and the salted tree. 

The settlement of the flyman's claims was the 
next thing to attend to; and this I expected 
would constitute my first struggle in active life : 
but I was mistaken. My countenance must have 
expressed very deep misery and despondency, or 
the flyman must have been new to his soul- 
hardening profession ; for on my tendering him a 
half-crown, being two-thirds more than his legal 
£Bure, he actually pocketed it and drove off without 
making any remark. Then, as the fly disappeared 
through the gate, I felt as if the last home-tie 
was rent asunder, and I was alone in the world. 
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The servants showed me through a comfortable 
hall^ into a most luxurious library^ where I found 
my schoolmaster^ the Rev. Mr. Wentworth. He 
received me most kindly^ and after a long chat 
about home and nay journey, put many leading 
questions to me relative to various Koman 
authors I had never heard of, and many Athenian 
poets whose names were Greek indeed to me. It 
soon became obvious to him that my place was 
literally " nowhere " in classics ; though it might 
have been somewhere rather high up in foreign 
languages or geography. 

This is pretty generally the state of things with 
home*educated boys ; and certainly^ as Greek and 
Latin are so invariably written, spoken, and read 
in after-life in this country, it is well that every- 
thing should be sacrificed to their acquisition, ^d 
that the whole powers of the youthful mind 
should be brought to bear on CsBsar and his 
Commentaries in younger life, and Demosthenes 
and his Orations later on. However, this work 
does not profess to be an essay on education ; and 
the author leaves it to abler heads to deal with 
the great and most difficult question of the day. 
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To determine what should be taught^ is easier than 
to regulate what should not. To teach those who 
will not learn^ is a hard task ; but to convince 
of their error those who would prevent others 
firom coming to be taught, is the hai*dest task 
of all. 

My audience was soon over, and then, accom- 
panied by Mr. Wentworth, I was to make my 
first entrance into the school-room. Had he been 
about to introduce me into the school as the head 
of it, instead of the bottom, it would hardly have 
dispelled the extreme state of nervousness and 
fear which oppressed me. Had I been a little 
dog, my tail would have been between my legs, 
as I followed Mr. Wentworth through a long 
passage into that six-windowed room. 

About fifty boys instantly directed one hun- 
dred eyes upon my devoted person; and I felt 
something like what John Mytton must have done 
when he found himself suddenly alone in a kennel 
surrounded by thirty brace of fox-hounds ready 
starved for to-morrow's hunt. At that moment, 
even with the head-master at my side, and an 
usher hard at work at each end of the room ex- 
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pliuning knotty passages about Prometheus being 
bound on a rock all alcme (how I envied him I), 
or pointing out defective figures about :r+y 
being equal to z^ though why I could not clearly 
see — even then, under such poWerftd protection, 
my future fate as fag and butt, scout and victim 
of the school, flashed upon me. 

After Mr. Wentworth had returned to his 
study, I had to wait in the school-room till lessons 
were over, and we were all set at liberty. 
During this miserable interval, not one friendly 
&ce greeted me, not one kind smile cheered me, 
as I sat, wretched and forlorn, on a bench near 
the door. I alone was unoccupied — except by the 
dreariness of my own position, and it was some 
relief when at last school broke up. 

About two dozen boys rushed towards me. 

*' What's your name ? " asked one. 

'* You sha'n't sleep in my room/' said another. 
'^ it's full ahready.'^ 

" He shall be my slavey," said a bigger boy 

who was passing ; " and let 's make him fight : 

we've not had a fight for a c^onth, and new boys 
always must show the stuff they're made of." 
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The usher on duty had naturally gone out for a 
few moments, to refresh himself after the hard 
day's teaching, and all government was at an end. 
The fight accordingly began ; my small opponent 
and I were of course so utterly opposed to this 
trial of strength, that we fought with but small 
energy, and our exertions were mainly confined 
to not hurting one another at all. This was 
considered a very unsatisfactory state of matters 
by the boys, who wished to revive the gladiatorial 
combats of Rome among the n«w boys of Elm- 
house ; therefore sundry pushes and blows from 
third parties quite made up for the small punish- 
ment each of us received from his opponent. 

In about twenty minutes the footsteps of the 
returning usher were heard, when every one at 
once assumed an extremely uninterested and non- 
chalant look ; and the usher, seeing me crying, 
but every one else conducting themselves with 
extreme propriety, came up and kindty inquired 
what was the matter. The notion had been duly 
instilled into me that on no account was I to tell 
tales, and the first well-defined deceit or direct 
untruth which I remember to have been guilty of 

c 
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was answering Mr. Rush with the usual school- 
boy reply, — ** Nothing.'^ 

Somebody wrote a humorous essay the other 
day on the two words ** Never mind ;" an equally 
witty composition could easily be made of the 
answer *' Nothing." One of the bottle-holders in 
the late encounter seemed to be troubled with no 
such thin-skinned scruples, as he boldly volun- 
teered to remark, " Oh, Mr. Bush, don't mind 
him: he's crying because he is a new boy." I re- 
member remarking once to a friend who'" was 
stigmatizing the moral feeling of public schools as 
low, that I had been two years at Harby before 
I heard a deliberate lie told to a master, and 
that for " two years" he might read " one hour" as 
my experience of private schools. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

ELM-HOUSE. 

" SchuUf, — ^Ich "bitf euch, nehmt euch meiner an ! 
Ich komme mit allem guten Math, 
Leidlichem Geld und Mschem Bint ; 
Meine Matter wollte mich kaum entfemen 
Mochte gem* was rechts hieraussen lemen." 

" Mephi8tophele8.—I>& seyd ihr eben recht am Ort." 

Goethe. 

We were about fifty in number^ and I was one of 
the smallest of them; that was very speedily 
demonstrated to me by finding myself thrashed and 
bullied by any boy who was in want of an occupa- 
tion^ and who found me a more amusing object of 
persecution than another little victim who was my 
partner in tribulation. There were three ushers 
during part of my stay at Elm-house^ and only two 
the rest of the time ; they were nominally present 
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among us all day ; but this, like most theories, was 
widely different from the practice ; which was that 
we were generally left to our own devices, the 
ushers preferring one another's society, or that of 
the elder boys, and not often concerning themselves 
about those who were always in trouble, and 
whose conversation consisted in lamentations and 
complaints, not to say reproaches and taunts. 

One of the ushers was a capital fellow, but he 
took rather the position of a big boy amongst us 
than that of a master, and his punishments were 
corporeal in the toughest sense of the word. He 
was a fine> strong man, one of those whose man- 
ners might be conjectured jfrom the cut of His 
clothes, which were of the description hinted at in 
a late number of the Examiner as one in which 
*^ centrifugal force seems energetically in ope- 
ration, and every thing is flying away." His 
heart might be estimated from his deep, manly, 
joyous voice, and was equally large and noble. 
What a bully he was, to be sure ! How vigo- 
rously he fell upon any of our many perse- 
cutors, whom he happened to catch in the fact ! 
He counselled us to pluck up spirit and retaliate 
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when it was possible, and advised us to bear in 
silence when it had to be endured. He jumped 
at any proposal of an excursion, or at any show 
of spirit on the part of his pupils, and abused us 
heartily for any want of manliness in our amuse- 
ments, of energy in our lessons, or of magnanimity 
in our exercise of power. (I say " our," though 
the only living animal I could exercise mine upon, 
was a tame rabbit ; my devotion to which led to 
its untimely fate, in which a terrier, belonging to 
one of its master's enemies, acted no small part.) 
He would lie on one of the large window-sills, and 
*^ cut us up," as we called it, with all the invective 
of which he was master — ^it was no small aUowi- 
ance — and with that flow of wit he possessed, which 
was far too smart for his opponents. Ex, gr. : — 
" And you call yourself a school ! And you 
wiU live — those, at least, whom you don't kill, or 
those who don't die of remorse afterwards, as they 
ought, were they made like any other human 
creature— and you will live," cried he, *^ to con- 
sider yourselves men ; and yet you are all sitting 
about on this rainy afternoon, your only observa- 
tion being that it rains (which has been made 
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nine times since dinner); or that it is a bore^ 
which has been said even oftener. It's all the 
same: it all hangs together; you can't play, you 
don't know how to work; you can't even bully 
one another I you can only dawdle about the 
play ground. And look at the Euclid, to-day I not 
an atom of spirit, not one spark of intelligence ! 
Had I asked a question not in the words of the 
book, who would have answered it ? And as for 
bullying, you can tease and pinch, you can be 
^ unkind^' and pull hair ; so can your sisters at 
their school: but is it manly in you to imitate 
them, without half their cleverness and with 
twice their strength? Foster, what are you read- 
ing ? Oh, I imagined that : of course, your Latin 
grammar I" added he, as the fellow slippped away 
a book and held up a Latin grammar, as his mute 
but not less false teply. Our master made but 
one step from his hard sofa by the window to 
the concealed volimie, and having first boxed 
Foster's ears with it till I thought the poor boy 
would have been stunned, he hurled it into the 
fireplace ; adding, that he knew there were one or 
two other volumes of the same description, and let 
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him only find them! He then walked out of 
the room. 

While present, he was a great protection, no 
doubt; but he could only be in one place at a 
time (wonderM to state), and on a fine day per^ 
secution might be going on in many places. He was 
too good to stay with us ; and, harassed daily be- 
yond endurance by the low tone prevalent aroimd 
him, he departed at the end of the half-year I 
came, carrying with him all the affection of the 
younger ones, to whom he had been so great a 
protection. 

We had many ushers during my short stay at 
Elm-house. I have found, in after life, that 
when people change their residences or their ser- 
vants often, it is supposed that something is 
wrong. Judged by this criterion, the ushers 
must have been bad ones — or something must have 
been very rotten in our state ; for no one stayed 
longer than one or two years : indeed, five or six 
changes took place in the year which comes into 
my history. Even were my recollections more 
lively, I cannot spare space to describe the 
Frenchman, who ran away from ^^les Barbares 
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qui vflavaient vole ma perruque;^ the Gennan^ 
who had at least the consolation of the largest 
pipe and the worst tobacco I ever smelt; or the 
poor student, who remained but a few weeks : the 
last has perhaps hardly recovered yet from the 
treatment he met with ; and he will never forget 
those long weeks at Elm-house^ even if he live 
till all other recollections have faded away. 

But I must say some few words about 
Mr. Saxon, the mildest, most timid man I ever 
knew. What had he done that such a punisb- 
ment should be thrust upon him, as to be our 
guide and master to maturity and the Eton Latin 
grammar, gentlemanly feeling and Caesar's Com- 
mentaries ? His measure was taken the first day 
he came, as he took off his hat while asking his 
road to the school, at the gate thereof; and when 
he smiled upon recognizing his informant, who 
had indicated a house a mile off at least along 
the hot, dusty cliff, his fate was indeed deter- 
mined. Deeply versed in all the metres of Latin 
verse, and conversant with every line that Greek 
poet had ever written to punish the sins of schoolr 
boys, he imderstood no trick, and could see no 
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vice not obviously apparent ; he believed all man- 
kind as virtuous as he was^ and all boyhood to 
be as innocent and free from sin as his had been^ 
passed under a mother's care in some distant rec- 
tory. Even as the evil around him gradually 
assumed a dye so deep that he could no longer 
believe us to be fallen angels^ he still tried 
hard not to believe all that was hinted at, 
and shut his eyes to what was most glaringly 
wicked. He felt that if we, as a body, sanc- 
tioned such things, what was his small power to 
stay them ?-r-that a few punishments, more or less 
severe, would but induce more and more deceit and 
lying ; and that the remedy was not in his hands. 
Suspected at every moment, and supposed 
to be paid to say all he did, he was in the 
bands of those who, as heads of the school in 
power and influence, incurred all responsibility; 
which, however badly they might discharge it, 
could never be shaken off. Falling rapidly in 
his position, from that first evening when he was 
made a laughing stock to the whole school, it was 
not long ere he was subjected to even greater 
indignity. I have seen him struggling with a boy 
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who was kiddng with his .legs, striking out with 
his fists, and biting with his teeth : I have seen 
his knuckles rapped with a slate, which he was 
endeavouring to take away from a pupil, when his 
commands had been disregarded or his observa- 
tions ridiculed. Every practical joke was played 
upon him which ingenuity could devise or the 
most consummate deceit execute. On one occa- 
sion, when lying down on a sofa with a racking 
headache, a boy rushed in with dusty clothes 
and a scared countenance, informing him that so- 
and-so had been seen running away on the Man- 
chester road, four miles off; up jumped the unfor- 
tunate man, and having searched for the boy all 
over the premises, and called out for him 
repeatedly without success — ^the nmaway being 
concealed .(perhaps gagged too) under a bush, 
or in some hayloft — started off at a hard rim 
in the direction indicated, returning at supper 
time, in great anxiety of mind, to find us sLll 
drinking tea in the school-room, and the runaway 
eating the ^^ Saxon toasts " as he facetiously 
called it. 
The ^*bam on fire" could not be swallowed 
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more than once in a half year ; bnt there was a 
plan which nerer failed of snccess : a ruse which 
always succeeded. A cry of deep distress is 
rsdsed in one of the offices, or out-buildings ; pro- 
bably the true and piteous yell of some poor 
victim who is being roasted, or tied up as an 
object to bowl against, or to hurl boots at with 
unerring aim ; or, perhaps, some well-known sob, 
imitated easily enough, considering how often it 
is heard. The cry is repeated; Mr. Saxon rushes 
into the yard, thence pushes through the half- 
opened door, when a pot or jiig full of water, 
or a dod of earth, balanced on the ledge of the 
door, covers him with mud or sand ; and the loud 
shouts resounding, as the boys clamber over the 
wall, proclaim the success of the snare. Truly, 
generosity and mstgnanimity are qualities too 
capacious to be carried under round jackets ; and I 
hail the appearance of my young friends in their 
varieties of shooting-doats^ and every fashion of 
morning costume. 

The routine of every private school seems to 
be so similar, that it is needless to say more than 
that we rose at seven o'clock, and did half an 
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hour's work before breakfast ; and that the school- 
room having been cleared^ and the meal laid out^ it 
presented the appearance of a large charity-school 
feast; without the plum-cake : the table \v^s gar- 
nished with long rows of mugs^ of a pattern fami- 
liar to all my readers^ contsdiung tea ready mixed 
(an expression I use advisedly), and wedges of 
bread and butter — the thickest mass of the former 
and the thinnest scrape of the latter ever seen^ and 
hardly deserving the name of that peculiarly 
English refection. 

When breakfast was over, we assembled again 
at lessons; and no one ever thought of cros- 
sing the room to or from his place without 
pinching or pulling somebody; thus leaving a 
track of enmity and irritation behind him, like 
that I have often imagined in the wake of some 
large steamer. The quick little boy prompted 
his stupid neighbour, under fear of speedy chas- 
tisement; the bigger boy copied, or plagiarised, 
from the slate or verse, at his side. The ushers 
were too busy to interfere with those who only 
failed so little in their duty ; they had enough 
work to do in running about investigating every 
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ill-suppressed scream, or stopping some fierce 
pugilistic encounter : and I must do them the justice 
to say that they invariably punished the wrong 
person. I was repeatedly set up on fi bench, as a 
pleasant sight and agreeable warnings for ^' making 
a noise," i. e. for screaming out under the influence 
of a pinch ; and was more than once sent to my 
room for retaliating with a blow, when irritated 
by having a pin inserted into the small of my leg. 
Lessons over, we adjourned into the play- 
ground. I think I said it had four walls ; but I 
did not mention the swing in one corner, nor 
describe the sensations of being swung head first 
up and down for several minutes. However I 
will not enter here upon the playground torment- 
ing, but record the only instance of wit and 
humour which recurs ta my mind with respect to 
Weston. The first day I came, I was sent into 
the town with fourpence-halfpenny to purchase 
three ounces of pigeons' milk, and two pounds of 
strap oil. Now, innocent as I was, I at all events 
did know that pigeons' ofispring were not of the 
class mammalia ; and as for strap oil it might be 
some second cousin to lamp oil, or some near re- 
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his study, or with his family ; which one could 
hardly expect him to leave to come among us, 
except when it was necessary, or in lesson times. 
He might, perhaps, have found better masters 
than he did during the short time I was under 
him, but he could not have been kinder than he 
was to all of us. He was an unbeliever in the 
efficacy of corporal punishment, and I think no 
case of flogging took place in my days. Boys 
were sent to their rooms; which nobody cared 
anything about, and which some rather enjoyed ; 
as every small boy's bed could be made an *^ apple 
pie," or stuffed with all his wardrobe, while ele- 
gant drawings in vitriol could be made on best 
shirts : for we were all rather chemically inclined. 
He might have been mistaken in the system he 
adopted ; in my opinion he was ; but he was Un- 
doubtedly borne out by the parents of all his 
pupils : even had he wished it, they would never 
have allowed their children's bodies to be under 
the cane. But does the cane hurt more than three 
thousand pinches, or four hundred kicks? about 
which number I received while at Weston. Is 
flogging more degrading than witnessing scenes 
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fiu* too gross and revolting to be even hmted at 
here; but which do exist, and which will exist, 
and which no power but that of the elder bojs 
can put down; and no punishment but that of 
the birch and cane can adequately puniA, when 
the moral influence is ineffectual 

I may speak too strongly, but I cannot be mis^ 
taken in my feeling that the one £iiult to be put 
down in schools is coarseness in all its varied 
forms, and the one thing to be inculcated is gen- 
tlemanly feeling ; which in its full meaning, com- 
prebends all virtues* Open tyranny may be 
checked by the masters, and small and insignificant 
teasing may be discountenanced, and punished 
when detected ; but for the larger evils prevalent 
in boys' schools — and which are the greater per- 
haps because they cannot even be named — evils 
whose traces are visible in after life, and whose 
baneful effects are perhaps never got rid of — 
there can be but one remedy ; and this should be 
found in the manly feeling and indignation of the 
elder boys, and the infliction of that one punish- 
ment which consists in the free exercise of their 
physical strength on the offender. 
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When I hear an act of bullying spoken of as 
unendurable, or some monitorial punishment as 
d^rading, I wonder whether those who thus 
speak and write take the trouble to remember 
how small a portion of their trials were physical, 
or their shame caused by *^ lickings ;" and I am 
inclined to fancy that my experience must be 
exceptional, and that Weston was peculiarly low 
and coarse in its tone. I have tried to find out if 
such were the case ; my table is sprinkled with 
letters which would bear out a much darker view 
than the one I endeavour to present, and many 
conversations I have had lately would warrant my 
expressing myself even yet more strongly. 

I cannot affirm that these evils do not exist 
under the public school system ; still less would I 
venture to assert that they were universal in 
private schools ; but the opener atmosphere of the 
former is not favourable to their growth, and we 
know that weeds flourish most luxuriantly in con- 
fined and secluded spots, and that free ventilation 
will cure most abuses. Let people, pause, then, 
ere they condemn the smaller offences, and ignore 
the greater sins. 
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- "We had plenty of small annoyances at Weston ; 
but how my tea used to be overset^ and my bread 
and butter soaked^ how sharp pins used to be 
fixed up edgeways on my seat, and how my legs 
were generally curled up under the bench for fear 
of encountering vagrant boots under the table, I 
need not recount. Tea over, we had an hour of 
liberty : one of the only pleasant moments of the 
day, for then we. could roam about and even go 
beyond the walls ; and the summer evening would 
find the hunted spirit hiding imder some old boat, 
watching the sea rolling up the pebbles on the 
beach, till the very waves seemed to become 
living faces and the sea-roar a friendly voice. 
What companions did those deep-toned billows 
seem to me, as they rushed onwards, each leaping 
some feet beyond the last, or retiring sucking in 
the sand and shingle with a deep-drawn sigh. 
How hard it was to part from the silver-crested 
wave that had so long been endeavouring to land, 
when the school-bell rang and summoned me 
back to lessons and noise. 

Prayers, supper, and bed-time, closed the long 
day; and happy he whose bedroom was a quiet 
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one, or whose lock inside was of a solid construc- 
tion. I was at once inaugurated into my room 
with rites worthy of a Vehmgericht in their 
solemnity, and of freemasonry in the secresy 
which was preserred* about them. The only frag- 
ment of the ceremonial which I feel I can di- 
vulge, is that all my washing utensils, brushes, 
soap and combs, were put into the bamn I had 
used, and that etiquette forbade my getting out of 
bed to rescue them until lihe morning. 

Such was Weston as it appeared to me on a 
nearer investigation; and as I lay down in my 
little bed, after having been fagged up and down 
to open and shut windows and to perform every 
variety of menial oflEice« — which aggravated me 
because it was arbitrary and tyrannical, as well as 
being contrary to the regulations — I was ready 
to exclaim in the words of my mottor^ 

" Nehmt euch meiner an ! " 

And nobody, except our friend Mephistopheles, 
could have had the impudence to reply to my 
piteous tale tliat I had come to exactly the best 
place for me. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PER8ECUTI0K: AND WHO WAS BESPONSIBLE 
FOB IT. 

" I blame not those who with what care they can 
O'erwatch the numerous and unruly clan; 
Or if I blame, 'tis only that they dare 
Promise a work, of which they must despair. 
Have ye, ye sage intendants of the whole. 
An ubiquarian presence and control ; 
ElishA'8 eye, that when Gehazi strayed, 
Went with him, and saw all the game he played ? " 

COWPEB. 

What a title for a chapter on school life ! It 
takes one back to the dayi^ of the earljr Pro- 
testants^ and to the time when the Inquisition 
reigned supreme over a krge portion of the 
civilised world. The Papists, at all events, per- 
secuted their antagonists, who would have done 
the same by them had thej had the power ; they 
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tormented those who disagreed with them on im- 
portant points of theology, whereas I was ready 
to agree in everything, if it would have saved me 
but one pinch or one kick. There is something 
indescribably low and mean in a boy who is in the 
habit of pinching, which is a very poor description 
of teasing ; it is a safe way of inflicting pain, 
for it leaves no mark, and it is cowardly, inas- 
much as a master will generally not notice it, 
and the boy who suffers is usually in no position 
for resenting it. 

Those long months passed away so slowly 
that one thought they would never come to an 
end, and so void of interest and liveliness, that, on 
looking back to them, no anecdote occurs to me, 
and no day seems to call for any special notice. 
Day after day the same persecutors, week after 
week the same bullying. Fagging was general in 
the playground ; balls had to be fetched, and hats 
and coats carried about for great dunces, perhaps 
below their slaveys in the school. In the bed- 
rooms also — ^long dreary passages, cold, damp, and 
dark, lighted by some melancholy lantern hung 
up half way up the stairs — the same tyranny 
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existed, the same irregular servitude went on. 
Always on the watch for a master on his way up 
stairs to stop some tumult, every irregularity was 
conducted in perfect silence; and to cry out 
would subject the victim to the indignation of 
the whole school as a tell-tale, and to all their 
contempt as a sneak. Perhaps that feeling of 
holding by one another, of treating the masters as 
an inimical race, and of never telling tales, under 
even the greatest provocation, was the one vital 
spark in the dull shade of Weston, and might 
have been fanned into a bright flame of self- 
respect, self-government, and good feeling. But 
when I was there it was relied upon as their safe- 
guard by the big dunces; who, however, occa- 
sionally failed in impressing upon the younger ones 
the great importance of the somewhat false motto 
* honour' among schoolboys, and got into well 
deserved scrapes for their reported misconduct. 

Their persecutions, too, were of a very odd 
character — they relied so entirely upon the coarse- 
ness or cruelty of their inventions for success in 
eliciting the applause of the bystanders. I re- 
member one case among many which may perhaps 
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gjive my readers «n indght into my objections to 
Weston. It was a <K>ld wintry mght, and I had 
Jiardly fallen asleep, when a band of conspirators 
faltered the room, and befiDre I wbb well awake, I 
felt myself seized upon and x^arried out into the 
passage ; a Im^fer was ignited, and a watchman's 
ian^ was lighted* The wind whistled and blew 
xiound every comer, tas wmds will near the sea« 
«ide; while the waves xoared upon the shingly 
1:>each, irritated by half a gale fi:om the east. I 
had heard sundry whisperings among my noted 
foes, but had, I fancied, conciliated the strongest 
of them by cleaning out his dedc and putting all 
his drawers in order that night before we went to 
hed: alas ! I had only abased myself unneces- 
sarily. Ete it was who had stolen the large round 
l^di out of my room, before bed-time, and bored 
lihe holes in the sides for ilie ropes to pass through 
which were to h<^ me down in it, I was stripped 
of whai^ little covering I had on, {daeed in a sitting 
posture in the bath, and tied down. Water was 
then poured in to the depth of about two inches — 
aoit over me, for then, first o<»ning in contact with 
the Wanndi of my skb, it would not have struck so 
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oold. I begged, and entrealbed, declared I would 
scream oiut and alarm the housdiold ; all in vain* 
I was carried about as a spectacle into everj 
room in the house, amid the suppressed laughter 
of half the sdiocd, and the silent indignation of 
the rest Suddenly a noise was heard, I was 
roughly dropped upon the floor, my persecutors 
pushed me Tiolently under the bed, bath and all, 
and I got a severe bump on Ihe head from the 
bedstead as I disappeared beneath it, screened by 
the counterpane hanging over the edge. All was 
hushed, save the regular breathing and snoring of 
the occupants of the beds, and the diattering 
teeth of the shivering victim under the bed. 
Enter Mr. Saxon, in his dressing-gown; with 
candle in hand he surveys the tranquil scene. A 
boy starts up in bed, md, hailing Mr. Saxon as 
his grandfather's ghost, hurls a boot-jack at him, 
to be sure that it is not a joke of Wilson's, who is 
much given to personating spirits. Mr. Saxon 
retires behind the door, proclaims his name and 
address, and, meekly apologising for disturbing 
such peaceftil sleepers, is about to go back to his 
ro<»n amid a storm of abuse for waking up so 
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many good fellows in their first sleeps when his 
eye is caught hy the pool of water from the bath, 
his candle being reflected in the flood. He ad- 
vances and investigates. I am released at last, 
half frozen; and, on the solemn asseveration of 
every boy of the room that it was done at my 
own peculiar request, and as a personal favour to 
me, I am about to receive forty lines to learn for 
being out of my room, when it is discovered 
that I am so stifl* and so cold that I cannot walk 
even as far as my bed, but stumble against 
drawers and wash-stands in my endeavouring to 
reach it ; then the housekeeper is sent for, and I 
pass the remainder of the night in a state of 
shampooing and hot brandy-and-water. Under 
the influence of such nursing I fall asleep, with- 
out feeling much afraid of the threats of punish* 
ment from my schoolfellows apropos of the '^ tub 
show.** 

I often tried to induce some of the elder boys 
to interfere on my behalf, and in behalf of others 
situated as I was; but it was usually ineffectual : 
yet there was a very good set at the head of 
Weston. I remember five or six friends who 
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were everything that could be wished, as far 
as thej were each individually concerned, and who 
have grown up valuable members of society, and 
are happily settled in life : men I am proud to 
know. They, while at Weston, were not bullies ; 
they countenanced no bad conversation, and took 
no part in any of the gross abuses which were 
prevalent: but neither did they ever interfere for 
our protection; nor, though they had both the 
physical power and the moral influence to do it, 
did they attempt to purify the school to which 
they belonged, or to raise the moral standing of 
the boys they lived among. They rather chose to 
retire wholly from the others, than to make them 
worthy associates; and deluded themselves with 
the idea that while in their set no evil was intro- 
duced, and while they all learned their lessons — 
many of them with the zeal of self improvement, 
and all with the wish to please their master — 
they were doing their duty in the station of life 
in which they were placed, and that they deserved 
well of their consdences. They not only did 
us no service, inasmuch as they gave us no pro- 
tection and but little firiendly help, but they did 
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US positive injurf^ by withdrawing themselTes, 
and with them all that was good and true amongst 
us, into a small exclusive circle^ which slept and 
worked, played and walked together, happy, no 
doubt, in their own pleasant set, and happier still 
in keeping themselves free from the evil which 
predominated in the little world around them. 
The wheat and the tares were not allowed to 
grow together until the harvest; the wheat was 
carefully planted out in a little paddock aside, 
imd such a rank crop of tares there was in the 
large field that it stifled any little blades of 
wheat not grown tall ei^ough yet to be trans- 
planted, or not strong enough to force themr 
selves up dear from the weeds around. 

And yet should these lines meet the eye of 
those who have filled the position of big boys 
in private schools, they, perfiaps,may say, "What 
is this to us ? We were pure and virtuous, and 
were not bound to associate with fellows we did 
not like for the sake of others : besides, we might 
ourselves have been contaminated, and have done 
the rest no good ?'' It is not for me to say how far 
in each instance elder boys were bound to act as 
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moral police; but I know thej might have im- 
proved the moral atmosph^e of Weston in a few 
days, and haye reduced our bruises and wounds in 
a fortnight. The three or four strongest boys in 
the school were of the virtuous party, and two 
<^ three vigorous thrashings would have changed 
it all. But they chose to be popular, rather than 
loved, and merely kept their reverence for good 
and their hatred of evil for private consumption, 
instead of obliging all to share it with them. 

I will not here go into the monitorial question, 
nor discuss the point whether Mr. Wentworth 
ought not to have given them even more power 
than they naturally had, or whether he should 
not have at all event& impressed their moral 
responsibility upon them ; but certainly had he 
made them monitors, the change would have been 
most beneficial I have said they had the physicid 
power ; I believe they had the inclination ; and I 
am anire, had it been made t?ieir dtity to protect 
the yoimg, to put down bullying and to punish 
all coarseness, they would have done it nobly and 
enjoyed it moch. 

I must say that the learning at Weston, though 
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rather wanting in energy and zeal^ was of no 
inferior sort, and that there were nuiny very good 
scholars among the elder boys. The mathematical 
standing of the school was quite of a first-rate 
character; and more attention was given to 
foreign languages^ and to the natural sciences^ than 
at the public school I subsequently went to. 
Many of the leading fellows were much interested 
in chemistry, and explosions were of frequent 
occurrence ; some of them being rather dangerous : 
in one instance the operator's hand was very 
nearly blown off. 

I made but little progress in lessons: tnj time 
was so completely taken up in suffering pain, or 
in bewailing my unhappy lot, that I got on but 
very badly in the school, and went home at the 
end of the half-year with no honour, though with 
many wounds and bruises. 

The only game in which the school showed 
any spirit or proficiency was hockey: of all 
dangerous amusements the most perilous. It is 
played with a ball made of wood, and covered 
externally with shoe leather, which is struck 
with thick strong ash sticks, meriting the name 
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of dubs; as they are Iron bound at the hooked 
end The boys divided into two long lines ; all 
the right side hit up the playground, and all the 
left side down the long field. Were the danger 
only confined to the ball, which was hit about in 
every direction, and to the sticks fiying ac- 
cidentally out of the hands of the players, it would 
be certainly considerable ; but when, in addition 
to this, on the slightest infringement of rules too 
numerous to be remembered and too hard to be 
learned, any of your many adversaries may hurl his 
stick at your head, and any of your own side who 
thinks he can arrest the fiight of the ball by 
throwing his club at it, is at liberty to do so ; the 
reader may fancy the kind and amount of bruises 
inflicted by this shower of balls and sticks. 

But our pluck and spirit did not enable us to 
carry on so vigorous a game for many consecutive 
weeks ; "hop-scotch" was a much more favourite 
amusement, and as it consists in hopping in and out 
of a variety of circles, parallelograms, and squares 
drawn upon the ground, kicking from one space 
to another a flat stone or old oyster shell, and 
occasionally balancing it on the top of the nose. 
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or carrying it from one figure to another on the' 
point of the toe^ it wa& peaceable and harmless 
enough. In tins g^nne muiy of u» were great 
proficients; indeed, I have seen boys sixteen 
years of age and older, devoting themselves to the 
solitary practice of it for an hour together, yet 
at last failing in the final exploit of kicking up the 
oyster-shell into their mouths at the last semi- 
circle. Marbles were a continual excitement, 
of course; *^ alley taws" were cherished, and 
** agates" of great price nestled in the breeches 
pockets of some of us. On a wet afternoon, the 
school was divided into three equal parts: the 
virtuous ones, who read and chatted ; the little 
boys, who doted on a good game at marbles ; and 
the tyrants, who were busy annoying and bullying 
the rest* 

The great fault of a private school lies in the 
title never being carried out : a private school is 
a public one, inasmuch as all live together; and 
however hunted a boy may be, he has not a quiet 
place where he may rest his weary head without 
fear of disturbance or annoyance; Hurried on 
ever, from public play to public repetition, and 
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from public meal to public study, a few moments 
of quiet reflection, one hour of undisturbed re- 
pose, is what a boy struggling in the first en- 
trance into the world's trials most needs, and 
what he with most difficulty obtains. From 
seven in the morning till half past eight at night, 
I could really never be alone. We had to 
leam our lessons in the schoolroom : to many boys 
a hard task, even were the noise merely that of 
the busy hum of forty boys saying their lessons 
half aloud. In the playground — for in ipy class, 
and at my age, we were not allowed to wander 
away from its four walls — there was even less 
peace than at lesson time. What would I not 
have then given for the quiet library I am now 
writing in, and liberty to retire to it for some 
hour or two each day ? To sally forth refreshed, 
the headache gone and good humour restored, 
how gladly, with a boy's lightheartedness, would 
I have forgotten and forgiven all that was past, 
and have been ready to bear my share in any- 
thing moderate that was to come. 

There were some, perhaps (I was not quite 
one of them), whom it would have taken many 
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houra^ under mnj drcumstances^ to restore tiieir 
equanimitj^ and whose blood boils^ even now^ at the 
mere recollection of all they suffered then. One of 
wj sohoolfellowsy in particular, took a much more 
.Ticlent view o£ life than I did ; he kicked much 
harder against the tyranny and oppression he was 
subject tO; and could not bear the petty teasing 
and annoyances: much more of which fell to his 
share than I had to endure. 

*^We are told/' he would burst forth, as we 
ky together on some pebbly beach in the cme 
hour after tea, ** we are told by whining poets— 

^ Hours of happy childhood, 
Wish them not a^y ! ' 

Don't I just wish them away, that 's all ? It is 
at best a miserable time; a time when we can 
iiardly dream of half the joys of life, and when 
I am made miserable by the loss of my dinner— r- 
which Mr. Saxon would not let me have till I 
had finished that algebra I was quite determined 
not to do; a time when we are called innocent^ 
in bitter irony, because, forsooth, in after life we 
may squeeze in one or two more vices than we 
can now : though, for some of the fellows here. 
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tiiat would be ratlker dilBcnlt, We have perhaps: 
BO Tirtues yet, but we have some few good imr 
pulses aiod some few pore theughts^ God knows) 
how long thej may* lairt in. this place I I feel 
they are going £KSt frcoa mc^ and that soon L 
diall be like the rest. If my people^ lived asi 
near aa yonra do, and noi at thei other side o£ 
India, I would run awayJ* 

Maiv^ of us try, andl most of us succeed, inf 
blotting out aU such reoollectioDS in after fife ; 
and the sooceeding yeaaB>of mine* have been so full 
of blessings, and so happy was I in the school I 
went to after Weston^ that I can hardly recall my 
feelings there, and can scarcely believe in my un- 
happiness and misery at that time. But a glance 
at my letters dated Weston, written in a. diaky 
iround hand^ assures: me that, such things really 
were; and each word strikea scHse chord which 
vibrates to an angry feelibg. Yet I bear no ill 
wiU to the first school I went to : I admire and 
reverence its master ; I love, many of those whom 
I first knew there; and nothing induces me to 
think it was a worse school than others imder a 
similar system. Yet all went wroi^* How we 
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hated Sunday service, and its long sermon ! The 
walk, two and two, at a sleepy pace, made us so 
drowsy, that we could hardly keep our eyes open 
till church was over; and the boys carried on 
the pinching system under cover of their prayer 
books, and forgot to put under the pew seat, with 
their caps or hats, their week-day habit of pull- 
ing hair. The feeble remonstrance of a victim 
was punished by the higher powers as disrespect 
to the sacred edifice, and a start consequent on a 
severe twinge was followed by an imposition for 
sleeping in churcL 

Fierce tempers were occasionally stirred up; 
and no wonder, either : even the knife might be 
seen raised, by one whose eyes flashed murder- 
ously for a moment ; but followed by a deep blush 
of shame, if self-consciousness came in time, or if 
not, by an inconsolable fit of passionate remorse : 
none the less genuine because the small wound 
in the tyrant's arm was not nearly half he de- 
served. Bullying must be rather too strong, and 
teasing a little too frequent, when the knife is 
opened to restore the balance between oppressed 
weakness and oppressive strength. On the two or 
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three occasions when such a sight was seen 
amongst us, I sat wondering how the elder ones 
could sit still and see such things ; and^ knowing 
from late experience that the same boys, now 
men, will interfere in a street row between an 
imfortunate woman and her drunken husband, I 
am unable to understand why they did not hold 
themselves responsible then, as they do now, to 
protect the weak and arrest the strong arm of the 
oppressor, 

Mr. Saxon, being imable to make his authority 
felt, was himself completely at the mercy of some 
of the bigger boys, who bullied him in every 
conceivable way. Mr. Wentworth disliked com- 
plaints, and discouraged tale-bearing on every 
side; to such an extent, that he was very likely 
unaware of all the irregularities that went on in 
his school. Every now and then, some boy, irri- 
tated beyond all endurance, would burst the re- 
straints of school dependence and lay open all his 
sufferings to Mr. Wentworth; or at least such 
part as he could tell : for there were many ex- 
periences which he could not divulge, any more 
than I can. The old gentleman would listen 
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calmly, qme^* croBS-esamine the <M)mpIaaiiant on 
the details aoid positioii of each ponch imd the time 
and force of eadi lock, aad then console him with 
accounts ^of Jus owaa terrific sufferings and hair- 
breadth escapes at a public school; telling him 
that ^^lx>y8mll be hoys," and that he must not 
mind a little teasing. He would then have a 
private conversation with the aggressors, to whom 
he would giro a friendly admonition. After this 
homoeopathic punishment, the offender left the 
^^^y* eager to wreak his Tengeance on the 
^^ sneaking wretch who peadied." 

If things looiked so dark an being related in 
the qmet twilight of Mr. Wentworth's study, 
that it was thought necessary to have them fully 
investigated in the light of the »x« windowed 
schoolroom, the ehance of redress was even 
smalls; for many boy^ Hod right and left, others 
refused point blank to answer at all, while the 
respectaUe members of the «chool were of course 
at the other end of the playgrouiMl, and relied 
that they kq>t dear of such things on principle. 
Mr. Wentwoarth, therefore, bewildered by false 
witnesses, and by tiie equivocal answeirs of those 
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who *' could an' if they would" speak^ generally 
gave up the investigation entirely^ and evil 
reigned more rampant than before. 

I have not enumerated the daily details of 
petty tyranny, and have only hinted at the ex- 
istence of much more terrible sins ; but I have 
said enough to show the misery I suffered. Ha- 
rassed past all endurance by the continual teas- 
ing, disgusted by much that I saw, and feeling 
that I was not among gentlemen, — scarcely 
among beings with human sympathies, — ^the time 
was coming when I felt it could be borne no 
longer; and many times during the last three 
months of my stay at Weston, did the words 
ring in my ears, ** I would run away l^ 
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CHAPTER V. 

I MAKE UP MY MIND TO RUN AWAY. 

"Though thy slumber may be deep, 
Yet thy spirit shall not sleep ; 
There are shades which will not vanish, 
There are thoughts thou canst not banish; 

• « « « 

And to thee shall night deny 

All the quiet of her sky : 

And the day shall have a sun 

Which shall make thee wish it done ! " 

Byron. 

The bullying had increased; the persecution 
became intolerable : it must come to an end. At 
first, months ago, full of pluck and courage, I had 
rebelled and been defeated ; I had endured, sup- 
posing that next half year I might grow stronger, 
that such and such a one was going to leave, that 
anyhow, as an older member of the school, I should 
be less a butt and fag to those above me, who 
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would then find others newer and younger to 
tease instead of me. Alas I next half brought no 
change for the better: my strength had only 
increased in the same proportion as that of others^ 
and I found that education had done its work 
even at Weston. The mantle of my oppressors 
had fallen on worthy shoulders; so few new 
boys came that I was still a new boy, and so 
many of them were older than I^ that I was still 
one of the^oungest. My courage had died within 
me, and was hardly sufficient to defend me from 
the attacks of those even smaller than myself. 
Every now and then, exasperated at being held 
down and tickled by numbers, or at being tied up 
and thrown stones at, I would become strong in 
passion, and, forgetting that discretion was the 
better part of valour, would rush upon my tor- 
mentors, and strike them indiscriminately with 
anything I had in my hand at the time, in any 
part of their bodies I could reach. 

At Weston, it was imavailing to show courage, 
and quite useless to exhibit fortitude or pluck: 
the qualities were so rare that they were not 
understood, and so little known that they were 
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unappreciated. The feeling of men, and of public 
sdiool boys, who applaud the feeble endeavours 
of the weaker party, even if they do not aid them — 
the " go it little 'un 1" sentiment, which, loudly 
echoed by the surrounding crowd, at once un- 
nerves the big boy, and puts fresh spirit and new 
strength into the smaller combatant — such feel- 
ings were not in existence among the circle 
who made my life unhappy then : Weston was 
a place the very recollections of 'which, as 
David Copperfield 8aid5 are ^^to be run past at 
night." 

It was in the last days of May, when I knew 
that every part of England was frill of spring 
thoughts, and that every nook but Weston was 
blooming with flowers, washed with warm showers, 
and fanned with spring breezes. Weston, however, 
was always the same in summer as in winter : there 
were no ttaces of the spring-time of the year ; only 
the grass perhaps looked a Uttie fresher, and the 
evergreens less copper-coloured than usual, and 
the mastiff, who resided over the way (a terror to 
us youngsters), produced a litter of puppies. I 
forgot, in my hatred to the place, that the deep 
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saow^, spoken of months ago in all the home letters 
(whksh arriyed with dates a week old), would have 
introduced snow-balling amongst our many amuse- 
ments ; and that the long firosts we had beard of 
would have made the bedrooms even yet colder, 
and more dreary than they were. But I 
remembered the east winds, and decided that even 
the climate of Weston was in league with my 
foes, and that all were bad together. In this, as 
in many other exaggerated notions which possessed 
me theuy I was egr^ously wrong ; but I mention 
it, to show my state of mind at the time* 

It was in the last days of May, on Wednesday, 
that I left Weston; and of all unhappy journeys 
this perhaps was the most desolate ; though it was 
through populous districts and fields flowing widi 
milk (if not with honey), and through busy hives 
of men begrimed with soot and dirt 

It had long be^i my wish to leave, but I was 
not to be taken away till the end of the half year ; 
and, as there was only another month, I had 
made up my mind to endure patiently till the 
end* I had now grown perverse and obstinate; 
I was perhaps less teased, but I felt it more, for 
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I had become sulky and morose^ and showed 
a hatred of my persecutors when they were not 
thinking of me : which no doubt attracted their 
notice^ and drew down further persecution. I 
promised myself alternately that I would resist 
next time, that I would run away the moment 
the occasion presented itself, and then that I would 
bear it all for another four weeks, when all would 
end- I pondered oyer my chance of reaching 

M 9 which was only a few miles from home, 

and I walked round the playground till I was 
tired out : I had calculated and found it was half 
a mile round, and that I had done it five times. 
I laid up stores of bread, till it became musty and 
had to be thrown away,, and I put on my best 
boots day after day and night after night ; but I 
still found myself tossing about on my little bed 
again, and the boots outside the door to be cleaned. 
The spirit was very willing ^^ to cut," but the flesh 
was dreadfully afraid of being discovered and 
brought, back: for to fail ignominiously would 
have been worse than all. 

On the Tuesday, I was quietly reading my next 
lesson over to myself, when my prime foe passed 
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along, and stuck a pin into my shoulder as he went 
bj ; I turned round and hurled a lexicon at his 
head, with more strength than I had given myself 
credit for ; the school was in an uproar, and I was 
ordered to my room, my persecutor saying that 
be had merely laid bis hand upon my arm, but 
that I had become dreadfully passionate and 
revengeful lately. I lay down on my bed, having 
put on my boots ; which had been laid aside for 
some days^ as the miseries of Weston had lulled 
for the last week to a considerable extent I was 
too angry to cry, and too unhappy to find any 
relief in tears ; a choking sensation came over me, 
' and my resolve was taken : a few hours more and 
I would be miles away from this scene of injustice 
and persecution — of cowardice on tTie part of those 
in authority, and of coarse and ungentlemanly 
feeling on the part of the lower members of the 
school. I lay tossing on the bed, thinking of the 
purity of home and the affection of my family 
and friends, and resolved to return there ; for, as 
my eyes passed round the room, every yard, every 
piece of furniture, recalled, some disgusting lan- 
guage, some gross and coarse act, or some piece of 
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tjrannj^ and I determined ta leave it at onee an<i 
for ever. I remembered how I had laid on that 
bed and calmly reasoned myself mto the opinion^ 
that I ought not to take the law into my own- 
hands^ but that being placed here by my parent? 
I idiould remain tiQ they chose to remove me. 
Now I re-argued the matter^ proving to myself 
that it was all sophistry: that they had never 
intended me to remain here to be made unhappy^ 
and therefore I had a right to leave. I rose and 
looked out of the window : I turned from the 
calm sea*— no restmg place then for my thoughts — 
and as my eye fell upon an adjacent fidid, where a 
sparrow-hawk was hovenng over a flock of small 
birdsy my attention was excited. The hawk 
poised himself for a moment on outstretched 
wings^ and then fell like a dsiot upon: the little 
covey ; but ere he reached the earth they had all 
flown; he slowly soared up again and resumed 
his post of observaticm. ^ I have decided/' said I, 
throwing myself on the bed. ^ Have we not all 
the means given us for escaping from destruction? 
Shall I stay here^ while even the sparrows fly 
away from their enemy ? He only wants a meal^ 
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while my penecaton have no such natanJ excuse." 
Wearied with the exoiteme&t of my thoughts and 
the little rest I had the night before, I fell asle^ 
How troubled that nap was I knew afterwards ; 
for the housekeeper, who brought me up some 
dinner, told me that I screamed aloud at her 
entrance, and that my entreaties for mercy were 
mingled with threats of reyenge and with vows 
that I would run away. I had a horrid dream. 
I dreamt I was in aship pursued by E — in a larger 
Tessel, whose sails the wind filled, while ours 
flapped against the masts. The coUisicm of the 
two yessels awoke me, and I saw a boy in the act 
of dosing the window. 

** I adrae you to look out," said he, "for E 

sweajTs he will give you the best whopping yon 
ever had, the moment you come down." 

'* Will he?" answered I, doubtingly. 

The next moment, howeyer, I dozed off agam^ 
and we were each seated on a thoroughbred horse ; 
£ — in hot chase of me. I was urging mine over 
every wild leap, and turning round to watch if he 
dared to follow. On we rode, I b^g ahead ; no 
leap was formidable enough to stop him, none was 
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too much for my black horse to face; at last we 
were nearing the sea — the town of Dover was 
in sight — we seemed to have traversed many 
hundred miles in that terrible race— I galloped 
along the pier — and as I leapt towards a foreign 
shore looked back ; his horse had reared^ and I had 
escaped him. I woke, as my horse plunged with 
a splash into the Channel, and I found my friend 
pouring a glass of cold water over my fevered 
head. 

I was fairly aroused at last ; and I did not find 
my determination quite so firm as it had been two 
hours ago. I told no one of my decision, of course : 
indeed, I could hardly face it myself; and a word 
of consolation would have persuaded me to stay. 
In fact, my want of pluck and resolution was 
increasing, and was making common cause with my 
conscience : one told me I dared not, the other 
whispered I ouffht not to run away. The bed- 
room looked very snug and comfortable, as the 
thought crossed me of where I might sleep on the 
road that night; and when the idea of robbers 
occurred to me, the noisy shouts down stairs 
sounded less fearful. I should not be released 
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sooner than tea-time ; and my offence being the 
grave one of throwing books about in lesson time, 
besides my having been in a terrible passion 
and abused the master who interfered as ^'a partial 
coward," I might not be allowed to rejoin my 
schoolfellows till supper time. As the threats of 

E came into my mind, I slipped down stairs 

and putting on my cap passed out of the back- 
door, concealing myself for a moment in the 
coal-cellar. Mary, the kind and pretty house- 
maid, happened to come in, and uttered a very 
faint ^^Lorl" on observing me. I told her all, 
and she kissed me affectionately, begging me not 
to tire myself: as if I could walk all the way to 

M without being fatigued! Her kindness 

almost melted my resolution; and had I not 
heard E — -'s voice on the other side of the 
wall, wondering when that infernal little brute, 
who had given him such a headache, would be 
let out again, this chapter would never have 
been written. I bade Mary good-by, conjured 
her not to tell on any account, and sped down 
towards the road. The school was engaged in 
some tremendous trial of skill, in the conuneud- 
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aUe gpuae of ^' hop-seoAdh^" sod X wa» luckily 
uffDOtieecL 

A fltraoB^ feeling k^ me ncRr tiie spot: 
scndMm I ooold not tear vyself away. It 
seeaneii aa odd to break aU the ties wlucit had 
bound me so kmg tD aU tiiese f^ws; by 
bonda of enmity and katied, perhaps^ a& weS 
aft kve and duty : but strong ties anyhow 
nfkfaintari^ ta force asnades. I bid myself 
under the old boat wlucb had been se^ good a 
ficiend to me, and watched my schoolfellows and 
ihe scena around with all ti« intense interest 
of a last g»ze and fareweQ look. There was 
the playgroimd indnch twelve montlffii ago I wa& 
shown by the Sym/KD^ and whicli I then wildfy 
iflsagined wa& to be an introduction to manly 
games and spirited oooteatB. Kow eyery pebble 
on the walks hod been iJirown at some one^ 
every sommer^iouse had witnessed some act of 
persecution^ and the grass had been watered by 
manry a tear. The earpenter^s shop stood a few 
yards from the playground, on the beach ; and 
ifere some of my few happy hours had been 
passed,, feor all the good set^ and many of the 
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eikem, took lessons from Hm old earpenter: 
tbey made wonderM boxes yAAch wodd nerev 
sliut, to whicb they fixed ehrious locks tl»t 
would never open. The old man exetdsed • 
gB&d control over the hdyB irho studied trnder 
Imxk, and never allowed the least persecution in 
his shop. How it was that ho had no idea of 
file degrading influence of corporal punishment^ 
EVing so near our sdiool, I know not; but 
BomAow he used his strengtti to keep order 
among his pupils, and even the temptation of 
an awl, or the posseseaon of a Httle-bit or a 
pair of pncers, did not succeed in introducing 
Ehn-houae manners into the old man's abode* 
One word of heartfelt tribute to the good 
artisan's shop — ^the brightest comer of the dark 
picture of private sdiool life. 

There was the house it made me sad to leave, 
and the sdiool-room which contained perhaps, 
no finend^ but still many an admired and loved 
sdioolfellow. There was Mr. Saxon, too: it 
seemed oat of all reason to be sorry never to 
see him again; yet I did feel grieved not to 
diake his hand once more, and apologize for 
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many a trick I had joined in — for many an im- 
pertinent thing I had done — and for many an 
unkind word I had spoken. Oh, thought I, 
some day, on returning to the school, I'll speak 
to him, and tell him how sorry I was to have 
behaved so ill. I never had the wished-for 
chance ; the grave may have closed o'er him ere 
I had the opportunity of begging his pardon, and 
he may have gone away thinking me one of his 
cowardly enemies — not what I was, his weak 
fiiend. No recollection calls up a deeper blush 
on my forehead than does the one reminding 
me how I joined against him with his enemies 
and nearly drove him mad with persecution ; 
perhaps no circimistance makes my blood boil 
more than to think that my nature should once 
have been warped to such an extent. 

The tea-bell rings! How often I had heard 
it ! Yet it never struck me before how full and 
deep was its sound. How curious it seemed 
that, though mentally I had ceased to obey its 
summons, my body seemed instinctively to rise 
up and return to its allegiance— and its tea. 
The next moment the playground of Weston is 
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deserted; the last to leave it being the four 
fiiends walking up and down the gravel-walk. 

As my quondam enemy E passes my boat, 

I feel actually sorry for him, when I think he will 
not have me to tease any more, and I could shake 
hands with him now ; but as the four friends pass 
by, I have no such inclination: my last feel- 
ings of school enmity were directed against them, 
because they alone seemed to me to be respon- 
sible for all that I suffered. I would have called 
out &om my boat, had I dared to do i 



" — — ^By nature sober, yet had then, 
Boys as ye were, the gravity of men ; 
Ye knew, at least, by constant proofs addressed 
To ears and eyes, the vices of the rest— 
•Bat ye connive at what ye dare not cure, 
And evils not to be endured, endure."* 

They were gone, and a moment afterwards, I set 

off towards the high road to M , as fast as 

I could run. 

* Cowper. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

' I LEAVE BCBOOL WITH MOEE EAPIDITY THAN 
JOiaNITY. 

** QuaBqne ipsa misemina vidi 
Et qaonim pars magna fui, qms talia fandum 
Temperat a lacrymis ? " 

ViEGIL. 

" Sadly at night, 
I sat me down beside a stranger's hearth, 
And when the lingering hour of rest was come, ^ 
Moistened with tears my pillow." 

SOUTHEY. 

Oh, what a relief that run was, and yet how 
fatiguing! My legs felt heavy, and the ex- 
ertion I had in dragging one after another 
was such that I soon was forced to stop. I 
knew that at least two hours must elapse be- 
fore my flight would be discovered, and I did 
my best to put a good distance between my- 
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sdf Md WmtcoL before tke sliades of nig^ 
now lapidlj «ppfiQiuoluB|^ AmM lode ail tOMMB 
of tbe fogitrro. 

I ran &r seariy tluree mileB; when my kgB 
&iiiy failed i]ie> «PBdj o^etoome with exhwistiiMi, 
I uaik down on m btiik by tlM laneHside, bii 
my &ee in my bsnds^ and bttrst into loeii* 
Hitlv^o I had done «il oalmiy^ almost m in 
a dream, but now it dl rushed npcm me: ihe 
open defiance of rule and order, the continiwd 
misery whkh had led to it, tibe injogtioe wfaidi 
had been its immediate cause, the {dace I im 
iQying £rom, the home I was returmi^ to. 
How d^okte I felt «t that moment I I 
imagined I had broken bonds with all man- 
kind, and with all womankind, exoept my mo- 
ther: she, I knew, would take my part and 
giTe me a waim weloome, even if die seasoned 
it with a quiet reproof. 

But I was yet many miles from the spot 
which had been Ihe goal of all my hopes aaid 
thoughts fi^r so long. My strength was nearly 
exhausted, and I was yet among Weston scenes ; 
the sea was yisiUe from the hill I had just 
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dimbed, and our longer walks and excursions 
had made me acquainted with each neighbour- 
ing tree. It was^ indeed^ a dreary moment: 
never have the real misfortunes of life brought 
such a feeling of hopeless misery as was con- 
densed into that one instant. It was but a 
moment; for the next, thoughts of weary pil- 
grims and of their courage and fortitude, on 
the one hand, and fears of being found and 
carried back to Weston, on the other, gave me 
fresh strength; and in a few minutes I was 
again on my way. 

As I sped rapidly along, I soon reached an 
unknown country: the houses became unfami- 
liar, and the lanes looked strange to me ; I 
was passing beyond the outer limits of the 
school excursions, into districts where the very 
name of the little town of "Weston was, perhaps, 
rarely heard. At length I reached the coach- 
road, and a few yards on passed the first of 
msjij milestones, which chieered me on my 
long, long journey : on it was carved, " To 
M . Fifty miles." 

I turned into a field a mile further on, and 



^ 
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lay down to rest a little; but, worn out with 
excitement and the seven miles I had walked 
and run, soon fell asleep. I was awakened by 
a gentle touch on the shoulder; and, looking 
up, I saw a burly, red-faced, but good-natured 
countenance not far off from mine. 

^'Coom; ma lad, thou 'It mak thy bones ache 
if thee sleeps here in yon dew I" said the 
owner of the fat face, in a yoice that made 
my heart yearn towards him. He, at least, 
thought I, treats me like a gentleman and a 
fellow-creature. So I roused myself, and after 
having thanked him kindly, I sped onwards, 
leaving him lost in wonder as to who and what 
I was, and scratching his head as if to solve 
the difficulty. After I had walked for about an 
hour more, I began to feel dreadfully thirsty, 
but I passed two or three little road-side inns 
without daring to go in ; for it was, of course, 
against the rule of *the school, and I could not 
yet realize how completely I had broken through 
all its restrictions. At last thirst overcame 
all scruples, and I entered a little pot-house, 
where I got a pint of very small beer, but 
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irbich seemed to imfiise new M& into sqr tmd 
JinibB. 

Hj the tone I had ziediiced the diatence to 

M to less dis& fortf-four milefly the sight 

idL I now beoMue fiODraderaUj less excited, aad 
somewhat subdued, bb I leriouidy eonaiderod 
"where I should ekf^. Kymi then, spenddirift as 
I had ever been, I determined to be oomftrtaUe 
that night; and, regardless of the fact that I 
ahmld prdbably starve toHtnorrow, considered the 
evils of that day had been quite anfficient without 
tiuiddng of those of the next. I entered die town 
of Heathcote, x^ountingmy Httie store. Mary had 
good-naturedly lent me Ihree shillii^ and six- 
pence (I forgot to mention dus), and I had acci- 
dentaUy got eighteen pence of my own: the 
jremains of ihe last ''tip" reodhred £ram home. 
Somehow, while preparing for this first indepen- 
dent journey, the thought that wajrs and means 
vaght be wanting had never occurred to me. 
Entering the principal inn — the Blue Boar, or 
the Saracen's Head — ^I simply asked for a bed. 
Hie waiter surveyed me wilb that supercilious 
air which those only can put on whose livelihood 
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depends upon the price at their cmlitj, wmM, 
infonned me they were fiJL Somewhat eutdowa* 
I went te the next um; the nuuster wBBintin 
har, and an my iBquiring for a bed, he stared at 
ne for a moment, and then burst out at die top cf 
hiB YiAce with — 

^Bjr Jove, Tonag dit^, yoa Ve ran awi^! 
JTow haven't you?*' 

I drew myself up, and endeavauxed to lepiy 
with digniiy : '^I came to get a bed here, aaod not 
to tell you mystery." 

At this, he came out of the bar, and dapping 
me on the shoulder, said kindly — 

^^ Don't be offended, my boy ! I ran away twice, 
and got well wallof^ed for it; hi^e jca won't get 
the same. Don^ be angry: if it ain^ nator' 
to run away ficom a brute of a sdiodi, I should 
like to know what is ; so come in and get some 
supper with me." 

While be was delivering himself of this q>eech, 
a waiter had appeared from a side-door, and was 
now performing a singular kind of 0}ibbeway 
Indian dance round me, his hands and knees beiiig 
in the position of one giving '^a back" at 
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leap-frog, and accompanying his dance with the 
continuous exclamation of "a bolter, a bolter 1*' 
repeated at short intervals of a few seconds each. 
This little ceremony being performed, and my 
heart being opened, I related my history ; and, in 
return for the amusement afforded, like the pil- 
grims of old, received a supper; after which I was 
shown to a most comfortable bed, and fell asleep 
happier than I had been for months before. 

The reader will doubtless expect that I should 
have awoke with a strange wild feeling ; but on 
the contrary, I never felt more calm and satisfied. 
I had had a good night's sleep, was rested, and 
ready to start off again. The kindness of my 
host made me feel that I was getting within the 
atmosphere of home, and on glancing backward, 
Weston gloomed darker and darker, like some 
black cloud lowering in the horizon. 

I breakfasted with my host, and then got ready 
to start When I asked for the bill, the worthy 
man laughed, and said — 

** Nothing, my boy 1 I have lodged you out of 
sympathy for a fellow-sufferer. Nay," added he, 
when he saw I would insist, *^if it will make your 
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mind easier. 111 take a bob from you. And now. 
Godspeed! and a safe arrival, with no whop- 
ping." 

I had hardly gone half a mile ere he overtook 
me in a light shandry. He was driving a horse, 
which he said he wanted to try, and might as well 
give me a lift as not, since he was going iny way. 
On we rolled, at a slapping pace, he eulogizing the 
animal more with an owner's than a buyer's 
energy: in fact, sharpened by Weston practice, 
I soon saw the driving was on my account entirely, 
and that the only trial he was engaged in was to 
take me as many miles on my way as he could. 
The sun was high above our heads ere he drew up ; 
when, after thanking my firiendly host, out I 
jumped, and pursued my solitary route, busied 
with thoughts. I had hardly noticed how far the 
good fellow had brought me, but the next milestone 
told me that only twenty-two miles of my journey 
was left. This was my first firiendly lift, my first 
kind plish in life ; and the remembrance of it has 
never been effaced, even by the many greater aids 
(though perhaps none so much needed) which 
I have since experienced. 



M 
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About the middle of the Axj, an h<mr or two^ 
irfikd^IcsBietoasinaH towBrfeefing -very faint and 
weary; and entering a little "general shop* — 
one of Aose enrious little places only to be met 
wiA in ont-of-the-way Tillages, and where e^cry- 
dang, from books to taEow candles, and from toys 
tor cabbages, are exposed for sale— I got a'ghss of 
OEange wine : a Eqmd I have never tasted since. 
(te I walked resokttely, until erening coming^ 
OBy I stoiqped and kid down on a little gras67 
kndQ al the edge of a common. A boys' school, 
the very counterpart of that which I was 
flying from, were playing at cricket. As they 
laughed and scouted, I felt like an outcast among 
all those happy faces and that joyous merriment. 
I wondered in my heart if all those gentlemantf- 
loeidng boys were as bad as those I had left 
at Weston; and if not all, what proportion of 
them? Is that tall,, light-haired one, in his 
flannel "bags" and check diirt, a leader for good 
OF evil? — is he the protector or tyrant of all those 
little fags? But the last milestone said ten 
miles more: if I laid here any longer I should 
be belated, and I was dead tired abready. 



Througli greeor lancs^ ihe& along dusty waUeiU 
m loads ; saw tkrougii snmU -village^ fiUed wkk 
Utile childir&i laugMng menily i then aver nev^cs- 
endti^ eommoas^ dreary m their solitade^ except 
where large firea biir% and the never wearied 
ei^uies hies saA groaa aa they hcMst up dack 
tteasurea firom the: bowels of the earth — whaii. 
a jovmey it was I Eren now^ tlurawiog myadf 
back into those days, and endeavouring to reeaU 
Ifaiae feelings^, though faintly — even now I 
wonder Ikiw I, so young and so weak^ had the 
atr^igtk to aecompBs^ sueh a waJk. As lor the 
pludE to j^od on hour after hour in solitude, 
filkd with ^mbts and apprehensions as to how 
I should be received^ and haunted by fears of 
eveiy man I met during the day^ and of every 
^larled oak or bush I paesed daring the night — 
the tree& seeming to assume strange shapes ami 
unearthly aspects as the darkness closed around 
me — I may have done it under some great 
excitement^ but I should be sorry to ezperienee 
again what I then suffered. 

But it would be tedious to reliUe half the 
fittle details of that short ffight : how I went 
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into house after house in the populous part of 
my route, eating bread and butter when I was 
not hungry, and drinking milk and water when 
I was not thirsty, in order that I might obtain a 
few moments' protection, or a few words of sym- 
pathy; — how I lay down and hid myself under 
some hedge from the imaginary monsters that 
beset my way in solitary places, in such grievous 
terror, that I would have given all I possessed 
to be at Weston: I was even ready to place 

myself in the power of E , could I but escape 

some dreadful object I fancied was pursuing me, 
or avoid a mysterious shape apparently obstruct- 
ing my roadl How I shut my eyes and ran, 
when I was too tired to walk; and then, to 
beguile fatigue, counted my steps, and found 
that I took more than two thousand to the mile — 
how I several times made up my mind to lie 
down and die ; and would have done it, too, had 
it not been for the ghosts that seemed to have 
usurped the place of every bush, and to menace 
in the branches of every tree. The way seemed 
literally lengthening as I went: every mile ap- 
peared to grow longer than the past, like moun- 
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tainB one asoends bat to fisd anodier h^ker^ tad 
aiKither stilL 

At length the xmd hegtai to be widei^ the 
honses more numeronH sncl the atmosphwo 
thicker; the dark, emoky doi^ abore the gteai 
manu&ctiiriDg metn^cdis, liiat oitj of ootton 
and capital, seemed to reflect the thousand lamps 

below« M was only a mile and a half off; 

and there I knew I should get a car which would 
take me hcmie. 

Home I which I had hardly dared to think of 
before, and had tried to convince myself I should 
never reach. Now I redoubled my pace; I 
passed by imheeded kind fisioes I would have 
eagerly sought but an hour or two ago. The 
thoughts of school had passed away, and I should 
have wondered at any one being surprised to 

find me here in the suburbs of M , at nearly 

midnight. Por it was nearly midnight ere I 
reached the well-known cab-«tand wh^re I could 
easily get a conveyance home ; which was now 
only a few miles distant. Thirty-three hours had 
elapsed since I left Weston, and fourteen since 
my gooduatured host had set me down twenty- 

G 
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five miles hence. I was so tired that I tried in 
vain to hoist up my legs into the seat in front 
of the cab ; every bone seemed to have beeain 
contact with some hockey-stick, and every 'muscle 
felt as if it had been pounded with a stone. 

No sooner was I in the cab than I fell asleep, 
and awoke to find myself at home. The good old 
servant could scarcely believe her eyes ; and my 
ears almost refused to hear her first exclamation 
of, " Oh, Mr. Edward, what a pity ! Why, 
tnaster and missUs Went to Southport yesterday, 
and won't be back till to-morrow." This was a 
heavy disappointment ; but half asleep as I was, 
I did not think much of it then. 

It was nearly mid-day before I awoke, when, 
to my astonishment and disgust, the first face I 
beheld was Mr. Saxon's partner in power at 
Weston. As the Yankees say, *^ I was a gone 
coon." My pluck and courage were gone. The 
old servant even seemed to be against me ; and 
an hour afterwards we were on our way back to 
Weston. I slept all the way, and at tea-time 
we were at Elm-house once more. 

I will pass over aU the lectures I received. 
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assuring my readers that they did not produce 
any effect upon me. Even a floggings winch I 
certainly deserved^ would, I thinks have failed to 
awaken me to a sense of the fact that I was 
actually in their power again to be brutally mis- 
used ; and with the additional experience of the 
failure of the only remedy I knew of, it would 
have been too much to bear, and fortunately ifor 
my persecutors as well as for myself, I was 
spared that. 

• I passed the evening asleep in a chair in the 
housekeeper's room, and hiave a vague recollection 
that crowds of boys came to view me, and that 
the very dust on my clothes was an object of 
interest to them. Two of the young ladies came 
in just to see the boy who had run away, and 
I am sure that some one kissed me and said, 
" Poor boy ! " So I was, literally, for I had not 
a farthing in the world, and owed various sums 
of money, amounting to about five shillings. I 
was afterwards anxious to investigate who the 
pitying angel was ; and felt rather disappointed 
to find it was only Mary. 

The next morning — ^Byron has some touching 
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lines, somewhere^ about next momiiig — ^nothin^ 
could do mj feelings justice on seeing my mother 
at my bedside. Why had not I told her all long 
ngo ? Why did I wait till I got home to give 
utterance to my outraged feelings? Why had 
I not told her last holidays ? Why had my let- 
ters said nothing? Why had I made her mise- 
rable by running away^ and given her such terriUe 
anxiety between the arrival of the letter inform- 
ing her that I had disappeared, and the time 
when she knelt there? The only answer to all 
these questions is, that I was a schoolboy, and 
that being so happy at home I did not care to 
say a word about school : boys never do tell their 
parents their most secret feelings. I could not 
have contaminated home with those horrid stories, 
or made her unhapipy by letting her know them. 

** Would it not have been better than the 
course you did pursue, though, dear Edward ? " 
urged my mother. 

** Of course it would," I admitted ; *^ but it 
was boy-nature to do as I did." , 

Oh, the evil that might be stayed, the hearts 
that might be kept true, the natures that might be 
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kept pure, if boys would make confidants of their 
parents ! I d<m't ask them to confess their own 
peoeadiUoes merely: let them only tdl all they hear 
and see before they have anything about them- 
seLves to tell^ and they would most of them escape 
Wng corrupted. Away with that false honow 
wbietk prevents their makmg confidants where 
nature and God intended them to be made — at 
home! Away with that fiUse delicacy which makes 
them hide from those who nurtured them, the rery 
facts which parents ought to know — that reserve 
which, to save them from a little pain at the mo- 
ment, makes boys suffer so much more afterwards* 

I may be presumptuous in.giving su^ advice; 
but I know what has been the price paid for that 
fidse prid^ those false notions^of honour. CouM 
0udi evils have continued at Weston had they 
been known? Would not parents have made 
quiet, discreet, and judicious representalaons, 
which would have introduced a purer moral at- 
mosphere, and a better system of government ? 

Far be it from me to encourage what we called 
sneaking, or tale-telling to masters* The schools 
which faSk lowest, will hardly reach such a k>w 
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fitate as that. With the system of tale-beanng 
all self-respect and self-dependence vanishes, 
friendship is destroyed, and the great objects of 
school-life are at once defeated. 

But parents should know all these things—- 
know them^ not to take notice of them^ not to act 
as out-of-door spies, but to be able to encourage 
^d guide their children into the narrow path of 
purity and integrity, and to be in a position to 
close up the broad gate leading to destruction of 
moral character. 

One word more ere the page is turned, and my 
life assumes a happier aspect, and my experience 
takes a brighter hue. I need scarcely say I have 
written jfrom the life. I hope it bears the stamp 
of actuality ; but I must add that it is not a sketch 
of any individual career, nor a picture of any one 
schooL 

The persecution and the tyranny I suffered, 
are here described, in order to protest against 
the unprotected position of a fag of a private 
school. Would I were able to enter a much more 
forcible protest ; but in this age I can only hint 
at the worst evils of a system which affects super- 
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vision, but fails to carry it out ; which pretends 
to absolute paternal rule, and yet is itself governed 
by its worst subjects. 

*' And these boy-tyrants will their slaves distress, 
And do the wrongs no master can redress ; 
The mind they load with fear : it feels disdain 
For its own baseness ; yet it tries in vain 
To shake the admitted power; — ^the coward comes again. 
'Tis more than present pain these tyrants give, 
Long as our life some strong impressions live ; 
And these young ruffians in the soil vrill sow 
Seeds of all vices that on weakness grow." 

Gbabbe. 



END OF PART I. 
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PABT IL-THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

I GO TO A PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

" Ma fortune va prendre une face nouvelle." — Eacine. 

*^ Ah, happy hills ! ah, pleasing shade ! 
Oh, fields beloved in vain, 
Where once my careless childhood strayed, 

A stranger yet to pain ! 
I feel the gedes that from ye blow 

A momentary bliss bestow, 
And redolent of joy and youth, 
To breathe a second spring." 

Geay. 

I BEMAINED at home about six months recruiting 
my strength, which had been sorely tried by the 
treatment I had experienced at Weston, and by 
the excitement of my hurried exit from that (to me) 
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dreadfiil poson. My parents took a great deal of 
pahiB and troable in the aeiectiaiii of the next 
adkodi I was to go ta 

Mj father went to one which had then a very 
eonaiderable reputatiim^ and was spoken well of 
OB all, hands; and^ by talking not only with the 
masters^ but with the leaders of the school, he did 
alLin his power to obtain an insight into the work- 
ix^ of the system of £Eigging which was prevalent 
there, as wdl as to discover the morale of the 
school itself* He did not make snch particular 
inquiries about the learning, for he well knew 
that if a schoolboy wished to get on and do him- 
self credit, he m^ht do so at any school; and if he 
dioee to neglect his lessons and to waste his time, 
no schodmaster and no school rules would ^eo* 
taally make a well-informed man of him. 

Sut even after he had fixed that he would send 
his son to the great public school of Harby-our 
the-Thames, he had also to select a house to 
which to send him. At Harby, as at most o£ the 
public school^ the school itself is a college, and 
Ike masteni of this college receive boys into the 
hoases where they live, from whence they attend 
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lessons daily at the schools. The houses are en- 
tirely under the control of the masters to whom they 
belong ; and it was no easy matter to decide which 
house was the best. In theory, the masters told 
him, the merits of a house depended entirely upon 
what boys were at that time at the head of it, and 
that the houses went up and down in their moral 
positions according as the elder boys left for Cam- 
bridge or Oxford, or remained at Harby. In 
practice, the boys he questioned, one and all, in- 
formed him that their house was far the best; 
demonstrating it past all contradiction by various 
little anecdotes, showing the immorality of all other 
houses and the perfect propriety of their own. 

So my father, having collected as many suffrages 
as he could, fixed on Mr. Oswell^s house as being 
the one which most of his informants considered 
the best after their own, and about which he had 
heard the fewest anecdotes — though when he 
related one or two of them to me they made my 
hair stand on end. 

But even now that the school and the house 
were fixed upon, we foimd that no vacancy would 
occur till the end of the .summer vacation, now 
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fiye months hence. I was highly delighted at 
the prospect of being nearly half-arjear more at 
the home I had so easily quitted eighteen months 
before. 

But happily for me, as I was being sadly spoilt 
and wasting my time dreadfully — for it is quite 
hopeless work to get a schoolboy ever to settle 
down to work again at home — a letter arrived one 
morning from Mr. Oswell, announcing a vacancy, 
and a week after I was en route. 

The great public school of Harby-on-the- 
Thames is situated on a rising groimd in one of 
the grass-growing counties of England, and was 
a long day's journey £rom my home. 

We arrived in the evening — for my father ac- 
companied me — and walked up from the station to 
the schools, which were beyond the little village of 
Harby and on the other side of the river. 

The whole playground — ^bounded at one end by 
the chapel, the long range of schools, and school- 
Aouse, and the head-master's house — was quite 
full of boys playing or looking on at a great school 
match : the monitors against the school, I think 
it was. Hundreds of boys were lying on the 
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A>pe, from which they could command the best 
-view of the game^ and ladies and children were 
walking about in places which were considerecl 
safe &om the incursions of the hard-struck balls* 
Crowds of amateurs sat round the scorer^ and 
applauded or hissed each success or failure. The 
dEear space in front was occupied by the playera 
in the game ; the monitors in their pink flannel 
shirts and white dresses and the schocd dbampions 
in their white shirts and straw hats. 

It was a most beautiful scene. The sun had 
sunk behind the fine old elms — some of the finest 
trees I have ever seen in this country — and the 
cool evening breezes reminded you how oppres- 
sivelyhotit had been all day. The magnificent 
range of l»iildings at the end of the playgroiliid' 
were tinged with a red light, which contrasted 
well with the dark shade behind the Grothic 
arch of the chapel and the ivy-covered battle- 
ments of the headnraaster^s house. Through 
ibe piunted windows of the chapel streamed 
all the colours of the kaleidoscope^ and the 
b]%ht spring grass looked autumnal in the 
shade;. 
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Sudi was mj first impression of Harby ; whiek 
time has only mellowed into deeper beauty. This 
was the day on which I first became a Harbeaa: 
a 'title of which I am stilly and I hope ever shall 
be, most proud. No one who has not experienced 
such sensations can in any way appreciate the 
feelings with which a man looks back on the public 
school in which he was educated — ^feelings of love 
and of devotion to its memory, of affection to all 
who bear its name, of indignation against all who 
assail its reputation and honour. Wherever two 
Harbeans meet, in any quarter of the world, this 
fellowship is a bond of amity and a badge of 
brotherhood. Those even who were most unhappy 
there, feel proud in after life each time tiiey hear 
its name ; and, rejoicing that they shared in its 
honour and its reputation when boys, feel every 
attack upon it to be a personal insult to them- 
selves when they become men. 

My fisdlier soon found out and introduced me 
to the various boys whose acquaintance he had 
made during his former visit, and I was most 
kindly received by all of them. We then walked 
on to Mr. Oswell's house, and drank tea withMr. 
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and Mrs. Oswell^ whom I thought were most' 
delightful people ; and during five years spent 
under their roof, I had never the smallest reason 
for reversing my first impression. 

My examination was soon over, and my place 
in the school decided upon : it was a little higher 
than I had anticipated ; though as I was not up to 
so elevated a position, I soon sank down to my 
right level, and eventually took my place about 
421st in the school: which was undeniably very 
©ear the bottom thereof. 

In fixing my study there was not much difli- 
culty, as there was only one disengaged, and that 
was in the yard. At first I thought this abode 
was only open to one grave objection, viz., that 
the winds and draughts outside would blow out my 
candle, and expose me to my death of cold when- 
ever the door had to be opened. But I speedily 
found it had many other much greater disad- 
vantages. From being so far from the monitorial 
studies, which were all situated inside the house, 
these studies in the yard— there were only two 
of them — were the nightly resort of aU the 
choice spirits of the house, who hadj chosen 
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these two studies as the scene of the wildest 
excesses. 

They were, in fact, the outposts of civilization, 
and were so far from the citadel, that thej were 
wholly free from its jurisdiction and control. 
Thus they were nightly taken, stormed, and 
sacked ; which, though eminently satisfactory and 
amusing to the besiegers, was far from a joke 
to the garrison, then busily learning lessons for 
the next day : and many were the fiery sorties 
p[iade, after the manner of the g^lant Turk^ 
at Silistria, though extremely different from 
those brilliant exploits in their success. 

But of this happy future in store for me I 
was then in blissful ignorance ; for the young 
barbarians respected me, as a new boy, for a week 
or two : they left me time to arrange my study 
in a very comfortable way, and to hang up some 
prints and pictures, before they attempted to 
conunence their nocturnal assaults upon the out- 
work where I was ensconced. 

I spent my first evening partly in the study of 
a monitor to whom I had been introduced in the 
playground, and partly in the housekeeper's room. 



If 
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When the bell rang for prayers, I found all liM 
house — my future dearest friends, and my most 
hated enemies that were to be — cdlected round 
the room, for prayers. 

If it had not been too ^k to see the room, 
which was lighted with four candles, one at eacli 
end of the two long tables, I might have at onoe 
recorded it in my memory as a long room, not 
very lofty, and not very clean, with a dark oaJc 
wainscotii^ about six feet high all round, whidi 
gave it an appearance of age and respectability; 
but it was not till the next morning that I was 
able to recognise the public hall of ** our houae.^ 

It had already become " my " house : to be sup- 
ported in disgrace, and to be gloried in when 
praised; to be defended from every attack, and 
to be sworn by in every comparison. 

I was at first chiefly struck by the age and 
appearance of the boys, among whom I had taken 
my place that night for ever, and was much sur-- 
prised at their being so much older and bigger 
than I had expected. I was quite one of the 
smallest ; the majority were between fifteen and 
sixteen, while the six praepostors, monitors, or 
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captains (it matters not by which name thej are 
called, so I shall use them all indiscriminatelj), 
were between seventeen and twenty. 

Prayers over, I answered my name, not only to 
the praepostor who called it out with the rest to 
be sure that none were missing, but also to every 
other boy in the house, one after the other, and 
to many of them several times each. One was so 
particular about it, that he got me to write 
it down on a piece of paper, and returned twice 
before bed-time to ask me if I were sure it was 
spelled right. I reached my bedroom with diffi- 
culty, as at least four boys offered to show me the 
way to it; and it was not till the coal-cellar, the 
ash-pit, and the housekeeper's room, had been in- 
troduced to me as my dormitory, that I found 
myself in the neat room, which Mrs. Oswell had 
arranged I should occupy at first ; it being one of 
the quietest in the house. It was a well-pro- 
portioned room, furnished with four little four- 
post beds, four little washhand- stands, four 
cane -bottomed chairs, and the same number of 
chests of drawers : nothing could be more com- 
fortable. I noticed that the top of each bed was 

H 
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dsng with miniature hammocks, fiiil of eilk ties, 
deaa ccdlars^ letters from home, and various 
nick-nacks, wondarful to bdiold; and that the 
eurtains were long enough to go romid the 
washing-stands, thus make a most jdeasant 
porivaejfor eadi of ns. 

Alas ! I had not been long there before all the 
little dimity curtains were taken down, the posts 
cut short, and our pretty curtained nests turned 
into hatefol trudUe beds. A man learned in medi- 
cine, and believing in all the humbugs of the day, 
came to Harfoy to see his son, and was taken 
through the bedrooms; happening to fall foul of 
a bed and knock his arm against a bed-post, he 
began to demonstrate to the housekeeper how the 
enrtains caused currents of one sort of gas, and 
Ae posts prevented currents of another descrip- 
tion of gas, and that the whole was very un- 
healthy, and that they must all come down. Had 
we had time to remonstrate, or any opportunity 
of rebelling, before every post was cut down, we 
would certainly have done so ; but in one after- 
noon every shadow of comfiHrt bad vanished 
away. 



I 
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When I had answered to my name several times 
more, and explained my fortunes, finances, and 
parentage, to every boy in the room, individually ; 
and had been engaged in a fierce argument with 
each as to the superiority of commerce over 
agriculture, and Whig over Tory, I was at last 
allowed to close my eyes. I was very soon fast 
asleep, tired with my journey, and fatigued by 
the excitement of my first entry into a public 
school. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

MY FIRST HALF-TEAR AT HARBY. 

*' I remember, I remember, 

How my childhood fleeted by, 
In the mirth of its December, 
And the warmth of its July." 

Hall Songs. 

The title of this chapter is not a perfectly correct 
one; as I went to Harby in the middle of a half- 
year at Easter, 1840. Were it in my experiences, 
I would divulge a fearful tale — of how it hap- 
pened that there was a vacancy at such an un- 
usual season; but as the catastrophe took place 
before my time, and the reports I heard are 
withal nearly faded from my memory, I will 
merely mention that evil had grown glaring, that 
punishment had followed, that the house had been 
weeded, aad that there was room for me. 

It was no small advantage to me arriving as I 
did in the midst of all the regular work, and in a 
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house which was perfectly settled and organized ; 
and I should always endeavour to send anj boy to 
a public school in the middle of the half-year. In 
the first place^ much consideration was shown to 
me as a new boy (rather a rarity at that time of 
the year), and it was nearly a fortnight before it 
was discovered that I had never been allotted 
to one of the monitors as a fag. I was quite sur- 
prised to find how much I had been left to myself, 
and what perfect freedom and independence the life 
seemed to be, after that of Elm-house. Of course 
I soon began to presume upon it, and received 
my first good licking for refusing to say what my 
name was, in the first place, and for inquiring the 
name of my persecutors, in the second. After 
that, I got a character for great impudence and 
** cockiness," and was generally kicked and cuffed 
about half-a-dozen times daily ; sometimes for real 
offences, but oftener on account of the reputation 
I had made for myself. In school I was also 
somewhat persecuted; though I put a stop to a 
good deal of teasing by volunteering ffi fight one 
of my enemies : by showing an immense amount 
of coorage^ which I did not feel, I induced my ad- 
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versary to declme the challenge ; which news, when 
I heard of it, gave me, I am sure, mnbh mare 
eatisfaddon than it did him. The lessons were 
just enough to make the playground a happj 
holiday; and, though I can't plead guilty to 
learning much Latin and Greek during the first 
quarter of my stay at Harby, the progress 
I made in my appreciation of and love for idb- 
ness was prodigious. The attacks on my study 
in the yard, alluded to in the last chapter, though 
they did not occur every night, nevertheless in- 
disposed me to remain in my study ; so I gradu- 
ally abandoned it, and began to lead a vagrant and 
unprofitable, if not an unhappy life: rambling 
from study to study, interrupting others in their 
work, or lying on a bench before the hall fire, 
wishing prayers and bed-time would hurry them- 
selves a little. 

The praepostors took a great deal of trouble at 
this time to put down all bullying and persecu- 
tion, especially among the younger and new boys ; 
and if thflgf were not perfectly successful, at all 
events they made some most valuable rules and 
set on foot some admirable schemes, many of 
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wldeh nerer £bU into desiietnde» slihoi^ some 
were onlj pat in practioe dunng that baM-jemt. 
In ibis way I waa qpecially protected^ and peAaps 
aaflSsred less than anj boys who came afWwaida; 
certainly inoonqiarahfy lees than those who eame 
ku^ before my time, to judge by the kgends 
which were handed down among ua aa authentic. 
One of the new pkns they adapted waa extremely 
valuably though it inyolyed oonsodeiable eelf- 
aacrifice oa the part of the monitors : they took it 
in turn to spend one evenii^ in die week in 
the hall learning their own lesaone^ and assisting 
any of the younger boys who chose to oome and 
work there ; in consequence, the persecuted anea, 
and all whose studies were either naturally un- 
comfortable or made ao by fori^gn influfflM^e^ 
came down, and bringing their lamps and candles, 
epeat the evening in the halL 

But this excellent plan soon fell through, 
and at the end o£ my second hal^year it waa 
almost forgotten, except by the few £igs who 
still felt the need of such a harboux oi refuge. 
I spent my eyeninga in hall, readii^ the newa- 
pi^ers^ or learning my tasks; except whan some 
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friendly invitation reached me to come and spend 
my evening in another's study, or to join some 
*^ guttle" as the Saturday evening suppers were 
called by the vulgar. What fun these repasts 
were ! They combined all the merits of a pic-nic, 
and all the charms of a bachelor's party. The 
first supper was an event to me ; and every sub- 
sequent one afibrded never-failing pleasure. 

What a business the little supper was I Pro- 
visions had to be laid in for the two or three 
days before : butter had to be economized, 
or how could bacon ever be fried, or eggs 
correctly poached; milk had to be bought as 
well as saved, or how could the enormous cus- 
tard which was intended, be produced? Then 
there was difficulty in deciding who should be 
invited to join us; for though it was certainly 
true that Edwards had a hamper from home last 
Tuesday, still it may have been all devoured 
before now; and to have Edwards, who was a 
very disagreeable boy, without his contribution, 
would be a sad mistake ! So we fix our party ; 
ourselves, the two denizens of the study, 
Phillips, because he is a great hand at mashed 
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potatoes^ another because he is the owner of a 
proximate study which we will use as our kitchen ; 
and a fifth because we like him^ and he has never 
been at a supper before. Plates are borrowed 
from the butler, and a saucepan from the cook ; 
Old Mrs. Dickson is cajoled into the loan of two 
towels, and the feast is in an active state of boil, 
fry, roast, or cool; the adjoining study is con- 
verted into a scullery where all the dirty work 
may be done, and the five "convivae" may be 
seen there with their bared arms, peeling and 
crushing the potatoes, or superintending the piece 
of leather which is soon to be dignified with the 
title of a beefsteak. I have read — ^not in musty 
manuscripts in the British Museum, but in Mr. 
Albert Smith's capital history of "Christopher 
Tadpole," — how, in 1356, the Mayor of Chester's 
feast, comprising all the delicacies of the season, 
cost eleven shillings and sixpence ; and though we 
were not greedy enough to require all the deli- 
cacies of the season, we should certainly have 
considered ourselves as worthy of a lodging in the 
Queen's Bench, if we had expended the third of 
that sum in our entertainment. 
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How we did enjoy it I Each of us prefiamd 
the dish we had ouraelyeB manufactiired^ and 
wondered how the others could have such bad 
taste as to go on eating the mess they had 
concocted^ and which you were sure was nothuig 
like as good as your own! But even Haribj 
suj^rs^ like everything else^ must have an end; 
and perhaps the description of one may have 
abready proved too long. 

My admiration for the outside of the schools 
and the head-master's house^ the first night I saw 
them, was perhaps mingled with a little awe 
when I saw the inside of them; though what 
chiefly struck me then was the little notice any 
one ever took of me. To the master preedding 
over my class I was of course an object of 
interest : we used to have many misunder- 
standings on the subject of my talking during 
lesson-time; but as I got older I got also wiserj 
and began to talk less in. school when I found 
to how much writing it led in play-hours.^ 
The most common punishments consisted of 
writing out many hundred lines of Virgil or 
Homer by a particular time, and the severity of 
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the puniBhment chiefly laj in the time allowed 
to do it iiL If not brought up to time it was 
doubled, and some boys were generally a £bw 
hundreds in arrear, which were occasional^ 
wiped off by a flogging from the head-master. 

Ab I was never flogged^ I cannot say if the in* 
fliction was more painful than a monitorial lick* 
ing. During my first quarter at Harby^ how- 
ever, I once saw a flogging; it being the 
oiBtom to send up two boys with the delinquent 
to witness his punishment: whether to strike 
tearror into them, or to see fair play, I sever 
could determine. Up I went into the little 
turrets '^ ocmsecrated to the corporal punishment 
of those who had come to grief, " as we had it ; 
following the Doctor and the culprit through a 
small crowd of boys whose depraved taste led 
them to wait to see us pass, as no doubt it 
would in later life to be present at an execution. 
I did all I could by signs and grimaces to in- 
timate to them that it was not I, but the other 
boy> who was going to be operated upon. It did 
not appear to be a very severe punishment 
in itself; nor did I notice any of the symptossA 
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of moral degradation after it was over which 
we are now told (such cant was unknown in my 
school days) exist in all properly constituted 
minds. And yet it was very severe punishment, 
when the letters written home by the Doctor and 
the tutor are taken into consideration, and the loss 
of caste among the powers that be, is remembered. 
The view taken of it by fellow school-boys de- 
pended entirely on the cause for which it was, 
administered; though the *^ house" — that most 
important public opinion — was never pleased at 
any* visit being paid by its members to the 
sanctum sanctorum, and it was well if no rougher 
punishment was visited on the unfortunate youth. 
The first " calling over " was rather a formid- 
able moment, as I felt quite convinced that I 
should choke on answering my name ; but as all 
the audience had departed ere it came, and as 
the master could satisfy himself I was there, even 
if I were unable to respond to my name, I 
plucked up courage and boldly answered " Here !" 
These reunions took place at stated hours during 
half-holiday afternoons, when the whole school 
was collected together. What a splendid body I 
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thought them the first time I saw them all in one 
bird's-eye view, as I climbed up near one of the 
lamps to have a good look at my new school- 
fellows ; but coming down with a run, and over- 
setting some benches in mj descent, I got a 
couple of cuts with a cane from one of the 
monitors, who were walking up and down the 
large school-room to keep order. 

After "calling over," I wandered along the 
cloisters till I came to an open door, whence 
proceeded a tremendous row, which recalled the 
idea of Demosthenes talking to a calm sea %ith 
his mouth full of pebbles. With the character- 
istic impudence of a new boy, I walked in, took 
the first seat I could find, and surveyed the 
scene. It was the Harby Debating Society — a 
mimic parliament. Her Majesty's Opposition, 
about seventy in number, sat on one side the 
Speaker; and her Majesty's Ministry, five in 
number, sat on the other. The orator, amid loud 
cheers from the Opposition, was declaiming 
against the corn-laws, as I soon discovered, 
from the curious coincidence that his remarks 
tallied exactly with those of that morning's 
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Times; while the five ministerialists cried oat 
^ Queslioii ! " at the aid of every sentence evea 
if it had <Hily ocmtained die stalest truisms. The 
bitter invective, and stilling personality, would 
have taken me back to the days of Chatham, if at 
that time I had ever heard of him, while I can 
ocmipare the hubbub going on all the time, to 
nothing better than the present House of Comr 
mons during an Irish debate. 

One hon. member ocMnmenced his speech thus : 
^ If tiie hon. member^s arguments were as plain as 
his dtnmtenance, instead of being as confused and 
incomprehensible as his brain ;" while another conr 
duded a magnificent peroration by appealii^ '^not 
to your hearts, for they are false — not to your 
h(mour, for you don't understand the word — not to 
your c(Hnmon sense, for I never heard of it ; but 
to my country," &c. &c. And as the debate went 
on, members predicted on the one hand, '^ the uni* 
versal ruin of the country," and on the other hand 
" the prosperity of all classes reaching a pitch never 
yet dreamed of," if this bill do pass : neither of 
which predictions I have yet lived long enough to 
see fulfilled, though the bill has passed. Many 
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of the speeches^ however, were very good. I 
was assnred, and indeed often afterwards fSnmd it 
to he the case, that discussions on historical or 
philosophical points were much less violent,' aiuL 
Aowed more talent and study, than those of the 
snljgects of the day, which are both too exciting 
and too superficially ^oken upon to be proper 
subjects for so young a society. 

I believe only the classes above fiigging were 
allowed to join in this debating club, unless espe- 
cially voted into it by a majority of the members. 
Essays were not permitted; no one spoke for 
more than fifteen minutes, and the chairman was 
diosen at each meeting. 

During these first months I did not take much 
pleasure in the out-door amusements of Harby; 
the cricket-fagging gave me enough of that game, 
to which I took a great dislike; and as I was too 
small to have my own cricket things — not too small 
to buy them I mean, but too small to keep them — 
I spent all the time which I had to myself in 
wandering about the playground and surrounding 
fields ; and f5rom the tone of my letters home I 
must have been rather flat, though not regularly 
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unhappj. I find calculations at the end of each 
letter as to the exact number of minutes to the 
holidays, such as "this day month=31 days=744 
hours==44,640 minutes to the day I get home: 
oh, how I wish it were to-morrow!"' a feature 
which did not appear in any of my subsequent 
correspondence. Then a certain youth called 
** the Rat" seems to have exercised a very great 
influence over my well-being, but he has com- 
pletely faded out of my recollection, and I cannot 
remember even his other name. 

A few weeks before the holidays, I changed my 
room, owing to some sick boy's removal, or some 
detail which I forget ; though I fully remember the 
bedroom, and what a pleasant spot it was. It was 
reigned over by a most eccentric individual, one of 
the cleverest, most brilliant men it has ever been 
my fate to meet, and yet very low in the school 
considering his age and abilities. A dandy of the 
first water, he used to sleep in white kid gloves 
to preserve the really exquisite complexion of 
his hands, and his shirts and neck-ties were objects 
of my boyish wonder, and of my youthful envy ; 
he was a bully of no common order, and yet the 
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cleverest mcmitor for a k>wer boj I ever knew* 
With tiiat hnmaar irhioh characterizes all nick- 
names he had been christened *^ Coarser, ^ 
tiiongh be was the most refined and ddicate 
8choolf(dlow I ever knew. His room was per- 
fectlj well organized: I was flexed twice a 
week regularly^ because it was Tuesday and 
Friday, and pulled out €i bed or smothered in 
the ^thes on other nights, because it was Mon- 
day or Thursday ; and grand tossings in a blan- 
ket took place (m Saturday: this was extremely 
uncomfortable at any time, but was fiercely 
resented by the suj^r, if I had dianeed to par- 
take of one. It is true, he never allowed any one 
else to superintend the tortures^ and was very 
jealous of his authority : one would often laugh, 
in the middle of cme's agony, at his wit, or be 
consoled by the happine^ of his remarks. 

I have, I regret to say, never met him since 
then ; but I have heard that the brillianey of kb 
talents and his natural flow of wit and humour 
have increased, that the weaker points of his 
character have disappeared, and that the promise 
of the boy has been more than fulfilled in the 

I 
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man. Nevertheless^ being in his room did not 
make the hours to the holidays shorter^ or make 
me count the minutes less. 

My friends — for I had already many — used to 
talk a good deal at this time about the coming 
*^hall singing,** which they hung in terrorem 
over my head; the performance being always 
opened by a song from each new boy, failing 
which — I would rather not mention the penalty, 
if truth did not compel me — a glass of salt-and- 
water stirred with a tallow candle was the dose 
prescribed. I could hardly believe in such an 
atrocity, which recalled Elm-house to my mind. 
But I set to upon a song, and learned the " Song 
of the Shirt" off by heart, ready for the fatal day. 

It came, as all fatal days do, soon and unex- 
pectedly. The glasses of salt water were prepared, 
with the " spoon" to stir them with ; I followed 
many others who had partaken of the nectar, and 
mounting on a table, with a candle in each hand, 
commenced my solo in a most melancholy strain. 
I have seen the difficulty with which a singer 
struggles on amid cold applause, and how a false 
note follows a violent hiss ; but I had to contend 
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with innumerable balls^ and countless crusts of 
breads flung with consiunmate skilly so as to knock 
the candles out of mj hand and to cover me with 
bruises and tallow. I was told to come down, 
and pledge the house of which I now became a 
member ; I did so, and ceased to be a new boy, 
then went upstairs and was terribly sick. 

Next night I joined the singers : for after the 
" new boys' night," we had chorus-singing every 
other evening ; and we trolled forth every well 
known song, and many peculiar to the place too, 
in every variety of key and in every degree of dis- 
cord. The elder boys sang solos and quartets 
in German and French, and one very little boy 
used almost to melt us all into tears with " Kath- 
leen Mavoumeen"; by way of finale all the 
house stood up to sing " God save the Queen." 
This brought all the students away from their 
essays, and Mr. Oswell out of his study to read 
prayers; when we separated for the night with 
three cheers for home, followed by three more for 
Harby. 

At last the breaking-up day came. I can't 
enlarge upon that day : who cannot imagine all 
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we said and ail we felt? — how we promised to 
write to friends^ and forgot thdr addreases a 
minute afterward — how we t(»re up books and 
destroyed many things that we missed next half- 
year — ^how we nearly omitted to say good-by 
to Mrs. Oswell when she handed us the money 
which was to take us home — how the old 
housekeeper was never thanked for her trouble^ 
and was nearly driven mad by the simultaneous 
inquiries of fifty boys as to the bags which were 
yet unpacked, or the portmanteaus which were 
yet uncorded — how the trains went too slow; 
for even the electric telegraph would hardly have 
been a conveyance swifl enough for our im- 
patience — and how the words of the hall song 
" Home, sweet home, dear words of pleasmre," 

seemed to float around us, sung by angel- voices. 

What I miss most now, and what I envy school- 
boys most, is the *^Breaking-up Day," with all Its 
feelings of excitement, and its happy close at 
home. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

WHAT WE LEARNED AT HABBY. 

"And pray, Mr. Sampson, are these three hours entirely 
^ent in oonstnung and translating ?" 

« Doubtless, no — ^we have also coUoqnial intercourse to 
sweeten study— Ti^gt^e semper arcum tendit Apollo.'* 

QvY MAinrzRma. 

I AM rather alarmed at the heavy title placed 
at the head of this chapter ; but, after all^ as we 
did go to school to learn, however indifferently 
we may have succeeded, and as boys still con- 
tinue to go to school for that purpose, some 
slight notice of Harby lessons may not be con- 
sidered out of place. 

I do not intend, however, to place upon re- 
cord all the works which I studied at Harby, or 
to relate how many hundreds of Latin and Greek 
verses I wrote there — much less what they were 
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about ; for I am very often posed by my sisters 
and others when^ reading a novel aloud, I fall 
upon a neat verse of inexplicable Horace, or a 
few lines of undecipherable Sophocles. Nearly 
all the Greek and Latin which occurs on mature 
reflection to my memory, will be found inscribed 
as mottoes to the various chapters of this work ; 
and I hope I may not in future be expected to 
construe fluently all the couplets which Oxford 
and Cambridge men place, not only at the com- 
mencement, but often in the middle of the chap- 
ters of their novel-writing friends. 

Having thus cleared myself from all pretensions 
to classical knowledge, I will endeavour to give a 
fair picture of Harbean acquirements and learn- 
ing. My own experience — which was somewhat 
exceptional perhaps, as I began almost at the 
bottom of the school — was that I took a remove, 
that is to say, got into a new and higher class, 
every half-year but one, during the five years I 
was at school. This is as rapid a progress as 
can be made; but had I started a little higher 
I should probably not have gone on so fast. 
This is no paradox; for,* of course, commencing 
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at the very bottom, I was thoroughly grounded 
In the rudiments of all that was taught at 
Harby, and thus never had to retrace a step, 
or found myself wanting in something which 
the rest of the class had learned. But though 
to take a remove every half-year is creditable, 
no doubt, still it is not by itself a proof of 
hard work; as the first fifteen or twenty of 
each class move up every time, and it only 
requires a very average amount of study dur- 
ing the four months, and a good examination at 
the end, to be one of the first fifteen. 

But to be one of the first three is a very com- 
plete test : you must not only have worked ex- 
tremely hard during the whole half year, but a 
very first-rate examination must have been passed 
as welL Numbers work up in grand style to 
pass a good examination, who have never studied 
before ; and you must not only beat all of these, 
but also the five or six who are always to be 
found at the head of each class at a public school, 
and whose sole idea is to be the head of it at the 
end of the half, 

I remember *^ getting out second " of one of 
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the very lowest forms in the adiool: it was a 
question of considerable importaiice^ being a 
pece of rivalry betwe^atwo houses. My riYal had 
beaten me by one ^aoe in the two lowest dasses^ 
and now we were again together in the ^' lower 
fourth remove^" I think it was. How we eadk 
did work^ to be sure I Evey lesson by heart 
was known and repeated without a mistake^ and 
we used to take one another up till even the 
master caught up the fever of emulation^ and he 
never heaxd one of us construe without makmg 
the other do so afterwards. How delighted was 
my rival and how disgusted was I, when he was 
read out seventy-six marks above me in the 
^< marks of the half I" We then both turned 
with right down good will to the examination: 
he determined to keep, and I equally resolved 
to take his place. We shook hands before the 
final mcmientj and were to be friends in any 
case; and the victor and vanquished (I was Ihe 
latter) were equaUy cheered by our houses for 
having fought a good fight. We have often 
talked it over since, and in schoolboy parlance 
voted Cowper's severe lines — 
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'* £aoh yaadj magnifles las own success, 
Besents his fellow's, wishes it were less ; 
Exults im his misoamage, if lie fail, 
Beems Ms fewaid too gveat, if he pffevail'' — 

to be wretcbed humbug, as fieur as we were 
coneemed. 

Tliroiigfaout the school^ indeed, there were maaj 
haid-workiiig fellows who did all their lessons 
eonscientionflly ; and the proportion of these to 
the less diligent was increased as you looked 
among the higher ranks of the school ; then among 
the upper fifths, and thence to the captain of the 
sdiooL Zealous students were rather the rule 
than the excepti<m ; and many of the most diffi* 
calt sdiolaiships at the uniyersity were annually 
gained by these upper members of the sclnxd. 
One sdiolarship at Ozf<H:d, eq>ecially — and I am 
informed one of the most creditable, as well as one 
of die most lacratiyer— has fidleii of late almost in- 
variably into the handsof an Harbean scholar; and 
from what I have heard, the classical^ if not the 
mathemftticalj standing of Hariby at Oxford and 
Cambridge^ is, to say the least of it, not inferior to 
that of any other school; whilst the poetry of a 
Harby man has lately gained no slight applause. 
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But, on the other hand, it was made very 
little compulsory to work; a boy could pass 
on his way without calling forth any parti- 
cular remark, provided he was punctual in at- 
tendance at his lessons, and at other stated 
periods when he had to answer to his name. 
If, besides the five and a quarter hours he was 
in school on whole school days, he devoted his 
energy to his lessons for two and a quarter hours 
more; and if besides the three and a quarter 
hours he was in school on half holidays, he 
worked alone in his study two hours more, he 
could easily take a step each year, and leave the 
school without any unpleasant comment from the 
masters. 

At the end of each half-year an examination 
in all the work done during the last term took 
place ; and at Midsummer, many new authors had 
to be read up, and a large quantity of extra 
work had to be done. 

In aid of this final labour, the boys of every 
class spent three hours per week, working with 
the master of their house, at the lessons which had 
to be prepared for the Midsummer examination. 
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or in learning any particular thing in which they 
found themselves behindhand. 

This ^ private tutoring," as it was called^ was 
amongst the hardest duties imposed upon us ; for 
it was a very different thing to go into school — 
where your chance of not being called upon to 
say the lesson of the day was considerable, as, 
of course, every one of the fifty members of the 
form could not be heard in an hour — from 
going into your tutor s study with three or four 
others, each of whom had no small share in the 
hour's repetition. So " private tutor " was no 
small aid to the industrious, as well as no small 
check upon the idle. 

But the fifth form examination was the great 
opportunity for those desirous of distinguishing 
themselves, and the great dread of the many 
whose love for school was limited to its games : 
who were more devoted admirers of cricket, 
hare and hounds, and football, than of the study 
from which these games were meant to be the 
recreation. 

Then all the distinctions of the first four classes 
— forming the division of the school who had 
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ceased to be fags, but had not reached the sixtib 
form — ^were thrown asade, and from a hondred to 
a hundred and fifty boys w^e exammed together. 
This was a chance for the really hard-workn^ 
man, who could now pass dozens of the boys 
aboye him, and get into and out of a class in a 
single week; and it was a terror to the idle 
one, who would perhaps end the half-year a form 
lower than when he commenced, and go home 
with the pleasing intelligence that his position in 
the school was below that of a year i^o. 

Eyen to the boys of average ability, and mcMre 
than average assiduity, that fifth form examina- 
tion appeared a gulf between them and tiie holi- 
days. Hopeless aetmed the task of getting 
through the heaps of work before them; day 
by day the hour for really facing the whole 
prospect was put ofi*. Should we give it up 
altc^ether, and play on, regardless of our re- 
putation ? If we had had the choice, we should 
have caught the measles, then prevalent in the 
school, in order to go home and keep our place 
in it unchanged. Could we only have baigained 
to gain no ^ce, and to lose none, how happy 
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we Bhoiild have been. But we were certain to 
lose fiflty places, if we did not make considaraMe 
exertionB; and as we might as well distingnish 
onrselTes — ^if we must ^ve up half our play 
hours, let us give up all, and do a famous 
examination. 

It wants but three weeks to ihe first day 
of the great trial, and dreadful quantities of 
construing have to be gone through, many 
hundred lines have to be learnt. Of course,^ 
we leave the French and German to take care 
of itself; but the Euclid can hardly solve itself; 
and as for being suddenly inspired to repeat the 
whole of Comus, or the principal speeches of 
Hamlet, the thing is perfectly absurd. What 
shall we abandon ? Which parts shall we allow 
to fall into the hands of the enemy, and of which 
redoubts shall we make our strong and impreg- 
nable points? Oh, that we had begun a month 
ago, as that strong-minded cricketer did, who 
packed up all his bats and sent them home 
with his youDger brother, who had been measty. 
Had we followed his example, we might have 
fortified every foot of our classical, and strength- 
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ened every line of our mathematical position ; we 
might have covered all the approaches with the 
light artillery of Shakespeare by heart, or the 
heavy colmmis of Goethe's Faust: but now we 
have only time to resolve which principal out- 
works we are to leave undefended, and in which 
battery we shall concentrate our strength. 

The fifth form set, with which I acted, resolved 
to take up Demosthenes, and know him well; 
to be perfect in ^schylus, and to take first classes 
in history and divinity. We abandoned Pindar 
as indefensible, and mathematics as untenable, 
and devoted ourselves heart and soul to the 
recapitulation of the half-year's work; on the 
ground that it would have an ugly appearance to 
fail in that, and give rise to grave suspicions 
that we had all been very idle during tjie 
tQrm. 

From the day when, in council assembled, we 
came to these momentous decisions, and fixed on 
the plan of campaign to be pursued from that day 
till the end of the examination, the play-ground 
was only a place to run through after every lesson, 
on our way to the study and Demosthenes ; or a 
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place to lie down in and bury one's head in one's 
hands^ till the song of Comns about Sabrina &ir 
twisting lilies' in her hair, under the glassy wave, 
was forced into our memory. 

But we were not satisfied with merely work- 
ing all day; we entered upon the grand excite- 
ment of working all night. This was strictly for- 
bidden, on account of health, as well as from fear 
of fire ; and it was imdoubtedly dangerous on both 
scores. But this only stimulated our energies. 
We formed ourselves into gangs; the first was 
to work firom bed -time till 3 A.M., the second 
was to be waked at that hour, and to work ou till 
first lesson at seven. It was a most dangerous 
game to play, as both servants and masters were 
determined to put it down; but where there is 
a wiU there is a way, and we generally triumphed 
over both. 

But 'preparations had to be made : first, large 
supplies of food must be laid in; next a fire 
must be arranged in such a way as not to 
attract attention by its light, and yet be ready 
to bum brightly when wanted; then the win- 
dow of the study must be muffled up, so that 
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wh^i the candles are lighted they u»j not be 
seen from the opposite wing of the house, wheve 
the bedrooms are sitaated. 

Prayers are over, the cry of "Bedl" resomidi ia 
the long passages, fdUowed first by a rapid rush of 
all the fellows into their bedrooms, and then by a 
dead silence. The moment has arriyed, the fear 
conspirators separate ; each has his own way of 
avoiding the coming search, and will collide his 
secret to none, lest one discovay m%fat put the 
old lady on her guard, and compel him to xnTent 
a new and more artM dodge. 

The door leading to this wing of the house on 
the ground floor is opened, and the housekeeper 
and butler pass through and loudly bolt it. They 
commence their nightly inspection, waging equal 
war against unextinguished candles, dangeriltH 
fires, and concealed boys. 

As you lay hid under the sofa of your study, 
which seems to be crowded with old hampers and 
brown paper,, cricket bats and 'great coats, you 
hear them putting out every fire, and feeling imd^ 
every table. Presently you hear a deep whisper 
from a fellow conspirator, who has climbed out o£ 
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his window on to the leads^ and informs you 
that he won't be able to hold on much longer 
imless they pass soon. Then the querulous voice 
of the old housekeeper is heard. She has dis- 
covered a youth, also one of your party, who 
vainly imagined the window curtains would 
conceal him; she orders him to his room in- 
stantly, and then she enters your study and 
you immediately smother yourself in your hand- 
kerchief, to avoid laughing. She hears the 
rustle, and suggests to the butler that she always 
told Mr. Oswell "there was mice in these studies; 
especiaUy," adds she, kicking the hamper and 
powdering my head with hay-seeds, "when young 
gentlemen will have such mess about their rooms." 
The ordeal is past: you hear the second door 
ddsed and locked, and you are in a prison, and have 
as yet no idea who or how many are your fellow 
prisoners. GhraduaUy they all assemble, and 
rapidly recount their several adventures; abus- 
ing Thompson for being such a muff as to bo 
caught. Suddenly he appears, having returned 
from his bedroom while the housekeeper was 
locking the upper door. 

K 
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How we do work, and how eleepj we get, and 
what quantities of coffee we imbibe to keep na 
awake I We construe eyery line each alternatety^ 
as we should all be asleep before our turn cifeune 
if we construed half a page without changing^ 
At three o'clock we have a grand feast, a&d 
then go to the praepostor's study, take his ke7> 
let ourselves into the bedrooms, and wake up 
the next gang; whom nothing but the most 
violent measures would rouse. 

But all this energy and work brings its own 
reward; and although there is a good deal of 
chance in the examination, still I never worked 
without'' getting well rewarded, and never heard 
of any one who did. 

The luck we had sometimes was wonderful: in 
a fit of nervousness, a friend and I, who welfe 
determined to get a first class in divinity, sat 
down to read through the whole of the Old 
Testament together ; we read steadily to the end 
of Genesis, then skipped to the Second Book of 
Kings ; and when the " papers" were given out, 
found that the answers to eleven questions out 
of twenty were contained in these very books. 
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Agsin, having agreed that we remembered the 
reign of "William and Mary better than any 
other^ we never read it over at all; and we found 
to oar great consternation, that our examiners, 
in a sudden fit of Whiggism, had requested an 
essay on '^ the causes and results of the abdica- 
tion and flight of James IL'' 

At length it is all over, and the playground 
is itself again; the class lists will be out to* 
morrow, and we shall go home the day but one 
after. The masters will not divulge, and the 
printer's devil is inexorable: no persuasion will 
get a look out of the former, and the honesty of 
the latter is above all bribes ; so we must perforce 
content ourselves with the fact, that we shall 
know all about it to-morrow; and with the con- 
sdousness that we shall not be in No. 1 list, 
even if we manage to be in that of No. 2. 

A crowd — all the school in fact — surround the 
head-master as he reads forth all the names ; and 
warmly is each favourite cheered as his honour is 
announced. All the second dass consider they 
should have been in the first; all the third class 
are rather surprised at being anywhere ; and all 
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the fourth class would rather not have had their 
names mentioned at aU. 

Then came the " speeches.'' These individually 
and separately considered, are dreary indeed ; for 
who can be interested in Smith's view of the 
Eastern question, in Latin elegiacs ; or in the 
severe criticism of Brown on Cromwell, in Greek 
iambics? But the speeches are great fun, this 
being the only perfectly legitimate occasion on 
which we may behave as wild beasts, and the only 
day during the half-year when we may make 
as much noise as we please. 

Cheer follows cheer : perhaps the head-master's 
beautiful wife, surroimded with her pretty chil- 
dren, is more applauded than the holidays ; but 
any how, these two toasts head the noisy list; 
then come the " Masters" and the " Eleven." No 
subject can be started that will not call forth a 
yell; and when our waggish friend gives three 
cheers for faggiog, we hug our chains and give 
him one cheer more. 
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CHAPTER X. 

AND HOW WE PLATED. 

" Arma vimmque cano." 

VlEGIL. 

" While he whom toil has braced or manly play, 
Has light as air each limb, 
Each thought as clear as day." 

Our cricketing needs no eulogy from me; for 
wherever its votaries are to be found, there will 
the name of Harbeans be venerated, and our 
prowess respected. 

During the months of May, June, August, and 
September, the whole school devoted themselves to 
the game. On two of the half-holidays out of the 
three which we had each week, some great school- 
match was played, and the rest of the school 
looked on only; on the third half-holiday, num- 
berless little games went on in every comer of 
the large cricket-ground. 
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To be a member of the school eleven was one 
of the most boasted honours; and he at once 
became a leader and an influential member of 
the school, who reached so high a position in 
the school game. 

After cricket came foot-ball, ushered in by the 
first great match, called ^^the sixth against the 
school," in which the forty leaders and fag- 
masters played against the remaining body of 
the school — a complete refutation of all the rub- 
bish I have often heard about the sixth form at 
public schools being only strong from and by the 
authority delegated to them by the masters. 

" It is a mUd sunny day, late in September ; 
the grass is still green and untrodden; the 
glorious elms have lost none of their thick ver- 
dure ; the rooks, so characteristic of the old close, 
are cawing their enjoyment of the pleasant Sep- 
tember afternoon ; while on the island, the t)*ees, 
which always precede in decay their brethren 
of the playground, already giving signs of ap- 
proaching autunm by their varied tints, at once 
soften and sombre the cheerful landscape of the 
whole scene, from the long line of the school- 
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bo^Be^ the i^<x^ and the cbapel5 across the 
bfight green fields, to where the gray spire ris§s 
out of woods, wfaieb remember Addison. 

" But now the heroes of the day are assepi- 
bled. Drawn up bef<»re one goal is the sixth 
form, a little band« forty in number : some huge, 
strong, massive; others light, smart, active; all 
«ager^ courageous, zealous. It is with them as 
with the warriors of old : not the weight, not the 
maas^ but each man's individual prowess must 
gain the victory. How well is each acquainted 
with his particular post and duty ! 

^^ ^or do the adversaries present a less magnifi' 
cent and oixlerly appearance; but, alas I itiaahoit 
as that of the Philistines. Of four hundred and 
fiixty adversaries, two hundred stand forth to battle, 
lesmng the coundesamukitode to guard the camp. 
There they stand in all the varied colours distin- 
gmahing the caps of the houses to which they 
belong: the scarlet and gold, the por]^ ^^^ 
ailTrer star, the green and gold, the flushimr «^ 
and csreeeeot, the cfai^e and mbfer, the black 
nHrer «»•; all «tand in terriUe array ag^j^^^ 
.dewoted band. ^^ 
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^^ It is the contest of age and weighty against 
numbers: and numbers are no small help; and 
weight, in the two upper classes of the school, 
begins to be painfully respectable. 

" Now, all is silent* Far from each other lie the 
opposing hosts ; between them, in a line with the 
three trees, reposes the yet intact balL All is 
hushed. Suddenly, from the stentorian limgs from 
amid the two hundred, comes the shout, ^ Are you 
ready?' A moment's pause, a hurried glance all 
around, and again the silence is broken ; and the 
sixth leader answers, with a solitary emphatic, 
^YesI' Once more perfect stillness. A single 
chosen champion of the Fifth steps forth between 
the two lines, and rushes at the quiescent balL 
Shouts of ^Well kicked!' ^ Catch it I' and then 
adieu to words. Those stationary bands, as by 
magician's wand, are transformed into restless, 
moving, thronging masses. The ball, soon stopped 
in its aerial career, is soon stopped in the gathering 
crowd; and the Sixth match is begun; and when 
once begun, who shall describe its progress ? 

*^ The ball is caught : again it rises in the air, but 
this time caught no more; for he, who vainly 
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stood forth to meet it, just touches the ball, and 
at the same time falls prostrate before the weight 
of the advancing foe. Onward it goes ; but lo I 
one, adroit, active, cunning, has caught it on the 
bound; with slippery wiles eludes countless ad- 
versaries, and with one successful kick sends it 
far over the heads of the advancing party. 

"Then is the tide of war changed with a 
vengeance. Onward rush the gallant Fifth, 
and just as the ball is within a hundred yards 
of the goal, it is caught by some stalwart cham- 
pion of the Twenty, put under his arm, and 
suddenly, 'Maul him I' 'Well done I' 'Go 
itl' re-echoes from three hundred lungs; and 
every member of either side is thronging to the 
conflict. Then comes the tug of war. The hap- 
less and too adventurous hero who first grasped 
the ball, and he who first dared to stay his course 
by a rough embrace, both roll on the ground, 
locked in each others arms, the foundation of a 
pyramid of human flesh giving vent to screams, 
yells, and groans unutterable. But no soldier 
ever grasped his colours more strenuously on the 
field of battle, than does this gaUant member of 
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the Twentj, tbe no lefis precious b^ Stifliog, 
erushing, mSoo^ihg, hmikwBxi^ luod forwfu^ 
Jieaves the thickfset massj at last munbers toiU 
ieU-*-the goal is passed ; the gallant holder of the 
ballj disdaining to speak before^ hears the 0x7 
'In« in!' and, collecting what breath is left m 
his exhausted lungs, gasps out, 'My ball I' 

" It were vain to attempt to follow this great 
contest through all its various phases; but the 
truth cannot be concealed that, roused by thei^ 
temporary defeat to double energy, the 'Sixth' 
are truly irresistible : from the first moment, 
when with a deafening shout they follow up 
their * kick off,' it is evident that they mean 
mischief; their adversaries feel that fortune will 
do more for them in one afternoon, and before 
the day is over, the chances of war are equalized 
by another goal kicked by the lately desponding 
party. Quarter to five o'clock: the sun is sloping 
down towards Bilton ; spectators have been gra- 
dually thinning away ; more and more are to be 
seen walking and conversing together, leaving the 
languishing battle to the zealous few ; when, like 
'the dying taper, the match again blazes forth for 
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an expiring rush; and it is in the heat of a 
tremendous scrimmage that, on the first stroke 
of five, is heard the solitary all-controlling caU, 
^ No side.' In an instant action ceases, the mass 
separates, and dissolves like a melting snowhall ; 
and while the head of the school is ^sending 
down' the big-side ball, the four hundred and 
ninety are slowlj walking towards the big school. 
'^ A differenl^ yet hardly a less pleasing sight, 
is second calling-over from first. The span new 
whites and glossy belts are well supplied by 
torn and soiled garments that speak of hard 
and gallant conflict. How different the slow 
slouching walk up to the boarding-house, with 
loosely-fitting dress, coat hurriedly thrown on, 
neckcloth hastily tied, from the quick Hgfat st^ 
and smart attire that were seen in the same road 
but two hours ago. But even now, perhaps, 
the best is to come. What veterans ever felt 
a more glowing pleasure in fighting their battles 
o'er again than do all, in every house that night, 
in discussing the events of the afternoon. It 
requires the bright hall fire, the cheerful meal, 
the luxurious deshabiUe, the novel stiffness, and 
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pleasing weariness; above all, the consciousness 
of the coming Sunday morning, and no first 
lesson, to give zest, to the animated stories of 
how so-and-so was nearly killed at the bottom 
of that scrimmage by the island goal ; and many 
others 'giving honour to names which will be 
known and cherished for many years to come. 
So passed many a first day*s match in our time ; 
so may pass (how devoutly do we wish it) 
many, many more."* 

Feeble attempts were made from time to time 
to introduce quoits into the school, during the 
foot-ball months, but it never took a stronghold on 
our affections. Not so with hare-and-hounds, 
which was the favourite way of passing a Satur- 
day afternoon when there was no foot-ball, or 
any afternoon which our leaders considered too 
wet to make it compulsory to play it. Then 
came the announcement of the head of the house 
that private hare^and-hounds will commence at 



* I must acknowledge that for this account of afoot-baU 
match I am indebted to a small pamphlet, dear to every Har- 
bean, published by Messrs. Crossley and Billington, and enti- 
tled « Foot-ball : the Sixth Match." 
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three o'clock, the hares haying ten minutes' start 
(a minute a mile was the allowance), and the 
hounds at ten minutes past; an announcement 
tlways hailed with cries of ^^ Hear, hear I" hj the 
energetic fellows, but unheeded, as it was not 
either fagging or compulsory, hj the idle or dis- 
inclined. 

It was to be the " Brick run" to a little village 
eight miles from Harby, and passing round 
the Tillage back to within a mile or two of the 
school, where the great ^^come in" was to take 
place. At three o'clock about half the house was 
assembled in the Hall, in a uniform costume 
of white trousers supported by a black belt, and 
white Jerseys, with caps of various shape, and 
wide^-wakes of every hue. Coats, jackets, or 
any outer garment are discarded : a very fast run 
being antidpated from the well-known pluck of 
the hares. Here they come, with two long canvas 
bags full of tom-up paper, to strew along 
their way for "scent" They have been in deep 
consultation with the leader of the hounds as 
to the particular line of country they are to take^ 
as in so long a run as the celebrated Brick course, 
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we are not to be delayed hj missing the scent, 
and not knowing which way to turn. We give 
them a partial cheer as they go off^ and they scatter 
a handful of " scent " as they jump through the HaS 
window^ and by this manoeuvre gain two minutes 
more for the race. 

Time is up : the leader of the hounds, who is 
also often a hare, and is determined to catch the 
hares before they arrive at the terminus, and 
to do the run quicker than it has ever been done 
before — ^puts up his watch, vaults through the 
window, and walks down to the road, to give every 
one time to catch him: thus all start together. 
He begins quietly; a six-mile-an-hour trot brings 
us all together to the end of the first mile. 
Here the younger ones begin to pant, and the 
belts of all are drawn tighter; then the pace 
quickens, till at the end of the second mile, a few 
of the smaller boys are missed; and while the 
good runners are getting what they call their 
** second wind," the average ones are beginning to 
have recourse to sundry little bottles concealed in 
their dress or belts. The third mile has rid us of 
all who run for the name of the thing, and who 
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now posh on at a dower pace for the ^ come in." 
We are now rednoed to a gallant little band of 
tm ot fifteen onlj^ and the next five miles find 
tw an unchanged pack^ even if all the white 
of our accoutrements has become of every shade 
flfom red to black. 

'Brkk 10 passed, and the pace becomes more 
ievere, while the scent is less frequent: were 
it not for the continual checks, no '^ wind" would 
last out till the end. The leader and his four 
or five rivals are racing now, and a field or two 
intervenes between them and the courageous few 
behind; while one or two are lying in the Brick 
Inn, almost at their last gasp, waiting for the 
ooaeh which will convey them to Harby, as 
it passed through the little village. 

^' Only a mile more," the leader whispers to the 
school-fellow who has been neck and neck for the 
last ten minutes; he understands the challenge, 
and the pace becomes terrific : they think they are 
safe to be first and second, but they forget the 
undaunted pluck of Smyth who is immediately 
behind them, and who intends to be the winner 
to-day. 
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They reach the brow of the hill above the 
river ; the hares are in sight. The leader's cheer, as 
he pulls out his watch, will give Smyth a chance 
for the victory: he is "in waiting," as jockeys 
say, about fifty yards behind. As for me, I am in 
extremis^ and am in great doubt if I shall ever 
reach that mound, now in full view, though the 
dusky winter's evening casts a shadow over all 
the country. But even if I arrive the last, the 
** Brick run" in ninety minutes, would have been 
a feather in my cap for ever, if I had not lost 
it as we leapt that last brook ; so we must push 
on valiantly. 

The two hares are lying down a few yards 
apart, dreadfully out of breath, with a pencil, 
note-book, and watch, ready to mark down the 
winner and the time. Smyth passes the leader at a 
rapid pace, and wins by two yards ; and even I 
put on an extra spurt, and come in last but one. 

We throw ourselves on the grass, and feel as if 
nothing would ever rouse us again; fags are in 
attendance with great coats, and what is left of 
the little bottles is soon drained. We walk 
quickly home after the run we have had, so sober 
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a pace as walking seems a rest. We burst 
into the hall^ where all the house ar^e at im, 
«nd announoe m hoaxfse iioues: — 

^The Brick run, fourteen miles in eighty 
maaiates; beat the hares by seven minutes ; Smyth 
first, leader second ; twenty-foux started^ nine iuj" 
&c And I lean ovex my friend and say, '^ J 
was oxdy six minutes behind th^n, and was last 
but one. I am so iU^ do come up and undress me." 
He jumps up, and puts me to bed in no tune;^ 
ejaculating as he does so, ^' What a £ool you were 
to try the great Brick xunl " 

Daring the first two months of the spring half- 
year, leaping was the game which obtained among 
us; and it was mostly a compulsory amhsement: 
if being obliged to jump over hedges a foot higher 
than himself, or to plunge into a brook about four- 
teen feet broad, could be considered an amusement 
by the dripping and lacerated fag. 

It was, I always thought, both when I weut 
out under compulsion as a &g, and when I went 
out as an amateur on the fifbh form, a great piece 
of arbitrary lyranny. I don't believe it would 
have been borne out by the rules of the school, but 
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it was undoubtedly sanctioned by the custom of 
our house. 

At three o'clock, the praepostors would announce 
** house leaping," and individually fag every 
lower boy they could catch idling about, obliging 
him to follow them. Any fag who really objected 
to joining in the jumping, had only to absent 
himself from the house and to be invisible when 
he anticipated the order; and practically the party 
generally consisted of two or three monitors, 
many members of the fifth form, and a crowd of 
amateur fags, with three or four who came for the 
melancholy reason that they were compelled. 

We began with a long walk towards some 
overflowing brook, jumping on our way any 
hedge which struck the fancy of the monitors; 
who, after two or three of the best men in the 
house had leaped it, decided that every one should 
make at all events an endeavour to do so; and 
many were the grievous falls and bleeding 
scratches, which these first hedges caused the 
smaller fry of the party. Arrived at the brook, 
jumps were speedily selected; at first such as 
everv courageous boy would easily face, but as we 
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went on, increasing in size till they were so large 
that nothing short of a mad bull on the other 
side, or a monitor whose power could not be 
questioned, would have forced you to hazard 
your neck in the leap. 

But in this game, as in all others at Harby, any 
show of pluck would almost immediately free 
the little fag, and the monitors always sent home 
any one who had got soused once or twice. 
Besides, it must not be imagined that the elder 
ones only made the others perform leaps easy 
to themselves : I have often seen every boy in the 
party get wet through at a single leap; though such 
jumps were generally reserved for the end of the 
expedition. And even if the monitors and upper 
boys had managed to keep dry throughout the 
afternoon, they would challenge one another to 
brook after brook, till all but one, perhaps, had 
been over head in the muddy stream. 

The surrounding "clods," as we called them, 
hated us at all times of the year, but at this season 
their enmity was the most rabid, and fights were 
of continual occurrence. When in large parties, 
they were seldom in sufficient strength to attack 
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us; but the little private parties of amateurs wlio 
were out for independent jumping, were oftea 
fallen upon, and sometimes shamefully maltreated 2 
nor could we complain to the masters or magia^ 
trates, as the farmers certainly could have turned 
the tables upon us, by pointing out their broken 
gates, or exhibiting the gaps we made in their 
hedges, and enumerating the sheep and other 
cattle which had strayed through them^ 

In the winter half-year it really was hardly 
safe to be out alone, except in our own territory 3 
for then the bad feeling between the parties 
rose to a very great height, as they were pre- 
paring to fight the great pitched battle of the 
fifth of November. 

Woe to the unprotected feg taking a walk, ot 
to the three friends having a private jumping 
match, who were caught by a clod strong enough 
to chastise them : their heels would be their only 
chance, and the practice of **hare and hounds" 
or " house jumping ^ their only salvation. 

For a few days [before the fifth of November, 
large preparations for a bonfire might have been 
observed going on in the market-place of Harby 
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village. Large preparatdons for the igniting of 
the same were being made in the studies of 
the elder boys. Lots of broken-up tar-barrels, 
smd of dried brambles and straw, were seen passing 
alcmg one of the streets, towards the open square 
before the one hotel, guarded by aU the wUd spirits 
of the town. Carpet brushes, infused in rosin or 
turpentine, and long sticks, with a thousand luci- 
fers at the end, were being manufi^tured in the 
various houses of the schooL It was to be the 
great fight, school versus town : one of the oldest 
customs of the place. The town, in their loyalty, 
built up a great bonfire, to be lighted at eight 
o'clock ; the school could not stay out after six, 
so they regularly lighted it up at dusk, that 
they might have the pleasure of seeing it. 

In the memory of man we had only failed once : 
it was twenty-five years ago, when a Harbean 
was accidentally killed, by being thrown down 
in the crowd, and trampled upon. The school 
is stronger this half-year than it ever was, so 
we are sure to win to-night. 

At five o'clock the school collects, and marches 
down to the market-place ; a large store of com- 
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bostibles have been laid up at a neighbouring 
grocer's, ready for the moment when the great 
rush is to be made. A phalanx is formed^ and 
the strongest boys in the school surround the 
hero, who is to carry the torch and thrust it into 
the heap of materials^ which is as large as a' 
small haystack. Numbers carry handftils of hay 
and straw, ready to throw on the ignited spot the 
moment it bursts into flames. 

Our numbers are nearly equal : if we have the 
advantage which pluck gives, they are the heavi- 
est men. 

Our first attack is repulsed; in our second we 
reach the goal, and find ourselves out-manoeuvred : 
the townsfolk have wetted all that side of the 
bonfire, we cannot attack the other side, as that 
would leave our rear undefended and subject 
us to being cut ofi* in our retreat to the school, 
when we have accomplished our design. 

We must pull down that side, and light it in 
the middle. Then the fight rages fiercely, as 
we endeavour to keep a place clear near the 
fire we mean to light, for the leaders, who are busy 
clearing away the wet branches and penetrating 
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to the dry part of the heap. Fists^ sticks^ and 
brickbats fall thickly upon every one's head and 
shoulders; and were it not for the feats which 
are being performed by our leaders, who de- 
fend their side of the bonfire from all attack 
while the work of demolition is going on, we 
should soon be beaten back. 

And now an avenue is cleared through us, and 
eight or ten lighted rockets and other missiles 
are carried towards the front of the operations; 
in another minute a bright light illumines the 
dusky faces of our beaten adversaries, who cannot 
break down the living hedge which surrounds the 
ignited side of their property. 

At last, unable to stand the heat, the ad- 
vanced column is falling back, when the " clods" 
rush in upon the fire and do all they can to 
extinguish the flames. But it is a very fruit- 
less endeavour, now; and the head of the school 
is loudly cheered on all sides, and even by our 
thwarted antagonists, as he makes the announce- 
ment — 

*^ The town bonfire is lighted ! Three cheers 
for Harby School I" 
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CHAPTEB XL 

A SUNDAY AT HABBT. 

'^Be it a weakness, it deserves some praise, 
We love the play-place of our early days. 
The scene is touching, and the heart is stone 
That feels not at that sight, and feels at none.** 

COWPEB. 

Sunday, the great day of rest, was to us the 
happy day of all the week. Then fagging scarcely 
exists, and bullying is unknown. A schoolboy's 
memory is hardly strong enough to remember 
the week's toil and annoyance that has passed 
away, and he is far too hopeful and too light- 
hearted to look forward to what is to come. A 
perfect day of rest it is, for we do not leave our 
beds till eight or nine. In vain will the sun shine 
brightly into the bedroom windows, and incite us 
to rise and enjoy it. The rain and wind beat 
against the shutters yesterday, and at six o'clock 
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we were shiyering in onr shirts, as we rose to our 
xmseiable '^ fixst lesson ;" and to-day^ we need 
not **sliow np" till nine o'dod^, or even half- 
past, if we have learned our gospel or eoUeot 
to be repeated at ten ; and no amount of beau- 
tifiil %ht and no quantity of genial warmth will 
persuade us to rise a. moment before 6ur time. 

We cannot sleep, however, being fer too 
happy for that ; but we lay in bed watching the 
flies beating against the window and trying to 
burst through to the warmth they imagine to 
be outside, imaware that the fresh spring wind 
woidd chill them, and that the most comfortable 
spot for them is where they now are buzzing 
about. 

This, however, could not be charged against 
us: we knew when we were well oflF, and the 
hftppy hour passed only too quickly away in 
ciiatting about our homes and future prospects. 
Bamblii^ in our thoughts amid great ware- 
houses of eommerce and stores of produce, or 
among paternal hayfields or maternal drawing- 
rooms, we almost forgot ilkat ^ first lecture^' was at 
ten o'clock, and that we had only learned one-half 
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self in a Tui^sh. bath^ or on board a ship while 
tiiie decks are scouring; and then a deliberate 
shower, and a half-concealed scream proceeding 
from bedroom No. 6, where a most eceentric cap- 
tidn, a firm believer in hjdropathy, insists oa 
all his company going through the most pidnfol 
ablutions in the shower-bath which his maternal 
parent forwarded for his own peculiar use. 

How like a boy! There would be a want of 
delicacy no doubt, he thinks, if he alone were to 
bathe every day; and it would be so selfish to 
keep all the benefit thereof to himself, so he haa 
established a rule, and all No. 6 must bathe 
every morning, summer and winter. 

Averse as I am to shower-baths, than which I 
know no greater torture ; and though I am aware I 
write with the fear of men before my eyes, still 
I must put it on record, that this to me most 
terrible piece of tyranny was unattended by any 
very dreadful results. I confess I could not 
stand it; so at the end of three montibis I 
managed to exchange with a most innocent new 
boy to get settled in a room where one's ablu- 
tions were under one's own personal control. 
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And no# 1^ ftfe all at breakfast^ some iii their 
private studies, some in the public hall; our 
attention divided iuto three equal parts, the 
home letter lying on one side of the plate, the 
morning lesson l3ring on the other side, tod the 
buttered muffin in the centre. The letter tells 
one to do one's duty, and learn one's lessons; 
the morning lecture makes one think of home; 
and the buttered muffin has an internal advocate 
that eventually harries the day. So breakfast is 
finished, and we stroll out quietly on our way to 
school. Cricket^bats are all hidden away, the 
playground has ceased to deserve its name, and in 
no longer speckled ovet with ^hite flannel boys 
in pink Mitael oap&i it looks like a deserted 
pleasaunce,' or Kensington Gfardens on a weefc^ 
day. A few boys are walking round and 
round the grounds, conning their lessons ; a fe^ir 
masters, with theii^ families, atre awaiting the 
bell wlrieh summons Iheiln to chapel; the very 
birds sing low, and the r6oks seetn satisfied^ 
and do not^^ disturb the eat witb their restless 
cries. 

First lecture ovei*, our cares and anxieties ai^e at 
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an end ; home taught^ we can easily pass muster 
second lecture, and the day is our own. 

Divine service at Harby in my time, or chapel 
as we used to call it, was one of the great plea- 
sures of the week. Never have I attended a wor- 
ship better conducted — a chapel more respectfully 
attended. The chapel itself was beautiful: the 
painted windows became such dear old friends as 
you sat opposite to them, that you regretted the 
move on of school .which placed you opposite other 
ones; the oak carvings were invested with all 
your most holy thoughts, and when watched from 
particular seats in certain lights, assumed fan- 
cied likenesses to dear friends, and appeared 
almost alive; angels supporting the dark and 
heavy beams, smiled so sweetly imder their 
burdens that memory took you back to the 
time when angelic spirits were your examples, 
and to the days when in your unhappiness you 
gazed dreamingly upon them, and they seemed to 
exert an abnost celestial influence, and to calm 
down all angry feelings. Young choristers whom 
you remembered when they first donned their 
white robes ; and hymns which returned at stated 
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intervals^ marked time's flight even more than birth- 
days^ and with stronger effect than holidays. The 
annual hymn told you each time anew — ^for each 
time you felt it to be more true — ^how the great 
man who had once filled that pulpit was now no 
more ; and reminded you how you owed him all 
your happiness at school, since he had made it 
what it was. Hard as he worked, he had yet 
departed leaving his work but half done ; for had 
he lived twice as long he could never have 
accomplished it, or have satisfied himself on the 
great subject of education ; and you thought how 
he had been suddenly called away in the prime 
of life, and you wished you were as well prepared 
as he was for that sudden calL 

Long lines of fellow schoolboys rising one above 
the other, according to their rank and position in 
the school, filled both sides of the chapel; and each 
side, led by the choristers in the middle, sang every 
alternate verse. Two hundred and fifty young 
voices, harmonized by the deep-toned organ, 
produced an effect which I have never heard sur- 
passed even in the magnificent cathedrals on the 
continent. There were strangers' galleries, from 
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wliidmiotibersiiii^t watch their sons, and indulge 
the h(^ "AiU all was as £air and true wzdiin as 
it appeaared rei^ectaMe and good without. 

Like the w<M4d, for we were a miniature one, 
good aiid bad were aaixed up togetiier; and we 
were assembled there that day to learn to sepa^ 
rate oursdves from the one, and to join die strong 
though silently wwking band of the o1h&r. So 
CHie knew how laany of each i^re might be ; how 
m'&di strongs were the good, had they chosen to 
{)%Lt finish thefl^ streaigdi and carry all before tiiem; 
btft each would know wherem he himself had 
ftSed. And if the letter in his pocket, containing 
aM that loving mother could advise and all that 
tender friend could suggest, the beautiful mu^c 
wMoh yet rung in his ears, and the few words of 
etrong sense and good and i:rue religious feeling 
wWch he was then listening to from the head- 
master, -had no effect upon him, why was he there 
ifchtft day? But among all the happy, careless 
'boys — among all the wild, teasing, imperious 
young fellows-— there were not many such. 

Ohapd is over, and one class after the other 
rise and depait decorously; ihe playground is 
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crowded with smart gentlemanlike jouths strolling 
about, or lying on the grass. 

Dinner is over — of course a superior dinner to 
the usual everyday ones ; though really they were 
always quite good enough: and even the youngest 
of us were too old to care about dinner as boys, 
and not old enough to have acquired a taste for 
omelettes aux truffles and Marcobrunner. A few 
years hence, the Trois Frkres Provenceaux or the 
Cafe Verrey will be hardly good enough for us ; 
now beef, mutton, and plum-puddings and tart, 
were esteemed excellent. 

Shirking seemed to expire on Saturday night, 
and to come to life again only on Monday ; so little 
did we hear of it on Sunday. It was not abolished, 
however, but was only in abeyance, like so many 
of our old rights and ancient laws; and long 
walks till " second chapel" were the order of the 
day. 

Along the London Boad as it was called — 
which, in ancient days, might have been a fre- 
quented path to that "little village," along which 
lordly horsemen or noble dames may have flirted 
it gaily on their way, though now it led to a 

M 
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tSkge n mile or two distant, and there died « 
yiolent death in a farm-yard — along tins qniet 
tmlde Me of a lane, hedged tntfa wild roeeB and 
honeysncUe in foli ]:ribom and white them now 
past its day, strolled two Hkribeans on iMs plea- 
sant Sunday afternoon. After walMi^ silently 
dlong, the elder inroke silence and addressed his 
yonnger compamon. 

'* Then you have <i}ianged your opinion abornt 
enr Harbean «ystem of fagging ? ** 

** Yes: I thoi:^ht it was most unfair and most 
tyrannical at first, when I was quite a new feoy/' 

''Fresh !&om mama's lap and nurse's arms! 
You natmraliy dsgected to cleaning my study fere, 
for instance ; though you really are the best fag 
in the house." 

** You may sneer now ; but I nm not adiamed 
to confess I did not see any reason why Mr. 
Oswell should not have kept an extra servant 
or two to clean your fire : besides, there is great 
jiioonsistency bare. Why should I not dean 
your boots, as they used to do at Eton, or your 
candles as they did at Rugby ? " 

*' Weiil, we've abolished fiare-fagging, now." 
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•* So you have ; and I ^ve in my full and 
entire approval of all the present work expected 
from me, as your house-ftg.** 

«' Indeed!'* 

** Yes ; and what's more, I have introduced 
the whole system at home. I tell my sisters 
' You must fetch me everything I want, and I 
will bidly you if you don't ; but if you do I will 
protect you,' " said I, quoting the great Harbean 
oracle. *' Servitude paid here for protection. 
The payment is compulsory, the protection en- 
tirely voluntary : and after all, my dear Lons- 
dale, read history, and you will find it to be the 
feudal system pur et simple.^ 

"Well, return as quickly from feudal ages 
and wretched sophistry as you can, and tell me 
why you've changed, as you tell me you have ? " 

*' Why, the whole thing is in a nutshell. I've 
changed my mind because I've changed my bed- 
room." 

^* Eh puis!** 

"Eh puis I Talk English. Ever since you 
went to Paris last holidays, and came back with 
that tale about a moustache you had grown — 
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and which, by the by, you must have pulled 
up by the roots, for not a trace of it remains 
now — you sport scraps of French. Well ! 
You see, I was in Harris's bedroom, which 
you know is at the end of the north pas- 
sage; and Harris is the greatest bully in the 
house. The fagging in the room is dreadfully 
hard, and the teasing, boot-throwing, and every 
kind of bullying, awful. There is not a prae- 
postor within the passage, and so there was no 
particular gain in screaming out or making a 
row." 

*^ Yes, we have heard that room is very bad, 
and we are making arrangements for Townsend 
to go and sleep there ; that will set all right at 
once." 

*^ Now if you begin to talk like a cabinet 
minister about ' we,' I won't tell you anything 
about it : and you'll promise not to let Harris 
know I told you." 

" Of course. Townsend must manage his room 
when it becomes his. You've told me nothing 
I did not know, and I won't mention it to 
any one. But Harris will have to leave at the 
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end of the half: I have been talking to the Doc- 
tor about him^ and the bedroom affitir has insured 
his dismissaL" 

" Well, I'm glad of that, at all events ; though, 
as I am in another room, I don't so much care. 
Well, then, when I got into Watson's room I 
was jolly: nothing to do, only one to fag for 
instead of four, and no bullying, * So,' says I, 
* I believe in the system,' and as long as I am 
here may I never be in any but a praepostor's 
bedroom at night, or in any but the study nearest 
one during the day; and may my best friend 
always be a monitor like you. Vive la Harby ! 
there's some French for you." 

*^And, dear Edward, let me add one word of 
grave advice. Get into the Sixth as quick as you 
can, and when there remember the school depends 
on you. Remember your own experience. Had 
Smith major passed a good examination last year, 
you would have had him in your bedroom as a prae- 
postor, and you never would have taken up such 
wild ideas as you did when you came. And now, 
let's go in to tea. Who makes my tea to-day ? " 

« Strutt." 
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^ What a sell I He has not the least appre- 
dftdon o£ the gientle^ wife-4ike duty of making 
tea. I am sure he does not know colours, and 
bdie^es green tea to be blacky and black green." 

** Well, come and have tea with me. I've got 
a home hamper.'' 

'* Oh, what a tempt ! but no — what a bore ! 
I'm on duty to-ni^ht, so I.must have tea In the 
hall." 

"Well, good-night! What a jolly Sunday it 
has been I" 

" Yes, I do love Sunday at Harby, and jolly 
walks with dear old cronies. Good night ! I 
mean, * bon soirJ* " 

^^^Au revoir!' That's better French, any 
how." 
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CHAPTTEE Xn. 

MY STUDY. 

" Dolce sentier, 

Cette che mi piacesti, 

Or' ancor per usanza Amor mi mena ; 
Ben riconosco in yoi I'usate forme, 
Non, lasso, in me.'* 

Petrabca. 

My study ! I can picture it to mjrgelf now : not 
the first, not the second I inhabited, but the 
third. I got into it in my seomd year, and 
remained in it till the end of my sehoolrdayau 
Dear little home 1 Every piece of furniture was 
dear to me, every picture was an object of pride, 
every book a friend, every ornament a confidant. 

I had r^ched a certain safe position in the 
school, and a c(»n£(Hrtable status among my fel- 
lows. I had ceased to be a little new boy a year 
ago, and it would not be till a year hence that I 
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should reach the position of a leader^ or man 
having authority in the house or school. I had 
taken my share in the bullying, and it had passed 
away from me. I was still a fag, and fagging 
in my turn in the house, no doubt; but in a 
quiet, gentlemanly manner, knowing exactly 
what had to be done, and dcnng it regularly as a 
matter of course. 

' What a curious little room it was ! The plan 
of it lies before me in one of my letters home. 
Eight feet long by six and a half broad, the door 
opposite the window, and the little fireplace by 
the side. A pretty little patterned carpet, blue 
and red, covered the floor, and^_the walls were 
hung with a paper to match. On each side the 
mantelpiece were two bookcases, full of aU the 
school-books, and many precious volumes bor- 
rowed from home besides ; with two cupboards 
below them full of the household utensils — ^pans 
to boil milk in, gridirons to fry bacon upon, with 
the little store of tea and sugar : or, at least, 
what remained of the allowance dealt out to us 
every Saturday morning. We were each allowed 
a poimd of sugar and a quarter of a pound of 
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tea, coffee, or chocolate, per week. Some of us 
understood how to make it last till Friday nighty 
while others were in a state of famine on Thurs- 
day morning. 

The first twenty fellows in the house filmed 
private little sets in the hall, and the remainder 
of the boys made up select little parties in their 
studies. The hall was looked upon as rather a 
privileged place, so at the beginning of each 
half-year a ballot was taken, when the twenty 
who had most votes were invited into the hall ; 
and the few who found their names excluded, in- 
veighed against the ballot as im-English and 
unconstitutionaL But although being in the hall 
was the fashionable, remaining in your own 
study was the comfortable place for breakfast: 
of course, there was the additional trouble of 
clearing out the study after breakfast ; but 
this was amply compensated for by the quiet 
meal, arid the unconstrained conversation of four 
£dends. For we who were not old enough or 
popular enough in the house to join the party 
of the elders, made up most delightftil parties 
earreesy and enjoyed exquisite little breakfasts ; 
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fine took tea £(>r Ins allowaiice^ the others oo&e 
car diocdate; we had our own. fire* to eooir- 
pose the dishes on^ aad our own little roont t0 
eat them in. The most housewifely amongst 
«9 p0ored out and dispensed the tea, and the 
most manly one carved the home-cured ham, 9S 
relied beef; while the open window, full of bloomi- 
mg flowers^ let in the sound of birds singing in 
tiie bright spring morning. On such oecasioiis 
we felt our hearts to be very full of happiness, 
forgetting the monitor's study to be brushed out, 
or the cricket-figging of the afternoon ; till the 
cry of ^^Fag I" by some praepostor who had for- 
gotten, his hat upstairs, called away the youngest 
of us^ and the rest dispersing to their lessons ov 
their housemaidish duties^ our happy breakfast 
party broke up. 

We would afterwards meet together to study 
the next lesson^ when the table was covered with 
lessons instead of plates, English translations 
instead of cups, and Yiigils or Demosthenes 
instead of British tongues. The little room was 
ecQwded^ indeed, thea; boys on the so&^ on. the 
two dbairs, cm the weU^stuffed arm-chair, and on 
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the wmdow-sill (I had ahuost added up the 
ehiume;)^ tUl it was impoafiibk ta cram one more 
in ; and it took several minutea to get them all 
out, when the preparation for second lesson, 
was concluded. For then the wag sunoag ua 
would resist all broad hints to decamp^ and keep 
ua in roars of laughter over anecdotes of school 
adventures we had heard before, but which were so 
well told that even the chance of being late would 
not prevent us from wishing to hear them again* 

He would relate how last night he had 
headed a party of riotous ones, who had given, 
a practical illustration of a study turned topsy-p 
turvy; having put the carpet down the wrong 
way up, tied the table up to the ceiling, put 
every picture on the floor,, every book upside 
down, made all the geraniums stand on their 
flowers, hung up every chair on the walls in a 
reversed position, balanced the sofa on the top 
of the door, and gununed every pen and pendl 
on the top of the study ; — ^how the owner, being 
extremely irate> had rushed down to the hall to 
fetch his big brother in the sixth, who, after 
waiting for five minutes to record a brilliant and 
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quite novel idea about Venus and Adonis in his 
verse copj^ came up cane in hand to put an end 
to the revels; — how he found the passage de- 
serted and the study in most perfect order^ the 
only remaining sign of the late disorder being a 
crushed geranium or two ; and how he thrashed 
his brother for putting out his ideas by such ridi- 
culous stories. 

This amusing fellow spent most of his time in 
playing practical jokes ; and few, even of the 
older fellows, were free from inroads upon their 
privacy by his droll but provoking tricks : the 
worst of it was that the jests were generally so 
well managed that he had the whole feeling of the 
house with him, and it was impossible to resent 
his impertinent waggeries. He had given me the 
dignified name of *^ hen," chiefly on the ground 
that my elder brother had been christened " cock;" 
and as we all had names of some descrip- 
tion, many of them being much more personal 
and appropriate than mine, I considered myself 
rather well off to have no more annoying de- 
signation. As long as he confined himself to 
cackling whenever he saw me, and to making 
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tender inquiries after my nest and eggs whenever 
lie gaessed I was especially sulky, I could not 
take much notice of it ; but one day he carried 
the joke a degree too far for my equanimity, and 
received a severe thrashing in consequence. 

On returning as usual from school one morning 
at eleven o'clock, to put by my books and get 
my cricket things, I heard loud roars of laughter 
proceeding from the passage to my study, on 
reaching which I found a crowd of boys round 
the door, in fits of laughter. The wag was not 
among them : knowing my great affection for my 
study, he had most wisely absented himself, and 
was hiding in the sick room ; to which he had per- 
suaded the doctor to consign him on the ground 
of some severe indisposition, which he had affected 
in order to have time for his purpose. This, I 
must do him the justice to say, he had carried 
into effect admirably. The floor, including my 
neat carpet, was an inch deep in sand and gravel, 
with here and there a lump of chalk ; the whole of 
the furniture had been removed, and two perches 
were fixed across the length and breadth of the 
study; the walls were covered with chickweed. 
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groundsel^ and plantains ; the books were inter- 
spersed with lumps of sugar, and between the 
bars of Ae window were stuffed great bits of 
bread. In one comer was a huge nest (size of life, 
as he said ajRterwards) made of straw, hair, and 
}mjy and half full of ostrich eggs; in another, 
tin cans of seed and basins of water were placed ; 
and, to make the thing perfect, Mrs. Oswell's 
four favourite Cochin-China fowls were pecking 
about in a state of great contentment ; while on 
the door was inscribed, in large red letters, ** The 
hen, her nest." I was very angry at first ; but 
after I had flown at my humorous friend, and 
pecked him severely, my serenity of temper re- 
turned, and I entered into the joke: it was 
so capitally done that I allowed my study to 
remain on view, not only to the house fellows, 
but also to the whole school; and even now I 
hardly ever meet with an old Harbean, who does 
not address me as the ^^ hen" of his younger days. 
Almost every animal had his representative 
among us: "terriers" and " bulldogs " were com- 
mon ; und if these lines ever meet the eye of a 
favourite ** monkey," now an exile in the tropics. 
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it may recall many a pleasant walk^ many a liappy 
day» asid remind him of a most attached Mend* 
Most of the studies were double ones, aosd I 
diared mine with a dEam; but as he was often 
at home, being delicate, or in the siok-room 
with the hay-fever, I had my study pretty much 
to myself. What independence it was to have 
a room of one's own, containing all one's worldly 
goods; where one could lay on sultry evenings 
in the coolj and read or write letters hc»ne to 
rejoice the maternal heart. When glancing over 
those letters now, I am shocked to find hardly 
one that does not a^ for something, and only 
a few that do not promise a great deal. It is, 
** Money,, please, dear mother;" or, "A hamper, 
please, dear sister;" or, **Some new clothes, 
please," in every one; while every other one 
relates how unforeseen or unavoidable circimi- 
stances made me very low in my class this 
week, bu* that I will be very high up next 
week ; or expresses astonishment and wonder at 
Mr* Offwell's last report, and is unable to ex- 
pkm what he can posdbly mean^ but is con* 
vinoed he mask have been thinkmg of my ^^chum" 
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and not me, when he put down "middling" 
only opposite my name in the good behaviour 
column. 

My expenditure of pocket money was not 
large, looked at from the present point of view, 
and through a long vista of ever increasing 
extravagance; though I fancy it was considered 
very ample at the time. It am9unted to about 
twelve pounds a year, in addition to which I 
incurred debts, which, small and ridiculous as 
they now appear, were more than I could pay 
then : they made me extremely uneasy, and often 
very low and unhappy. Be the amount a few 
shillings or a few pounds, the: fact of debt is 
the same, and the discomfort equal:, to owe 
more than you can pay at any moment, is to 
be in debt; and I can wish a conscientious 
spendthrift no greater punishment than this 
consciousness. Well do I remember my first 
debt : it was a certain ten shillings and four- 
pence, a sum I never take from my pocket now 
without recalling my sensations at the time, 
and remembering that it was the first real care 
of my life. I left Harby one half-year owing 
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it, and it haunted me all the holidays: hsm 
gladly did I pay it on my return to school 
with my aoeumulated sayinga during the vacar 
tion. I resolved never to be in debt again ^ 
but very badly I kept my resolution: the ftedi 
is weak, and I ran up a pastrycook's account; 
every succeeding half-year it increased, — first 
to a pounds then to two; at last it amounted 
to a sum too large to be paid on my return^ 
and which had to be wiped off by gradual in- 
stalments. It made me very unhappy, and yet 
I never had courage to confess my deUnquency, 
and ask for a remittance &om home to &ee me 
from the burden. 

However^ owing to an excellent system of 
orders signed by the housekeeper, or the lady 
of the master of the house you lived in, and 
which were cheques to the tradesmen, few fel- 
lows got much into debt; extravagance, and its 
concomitant misery, consequently^ was not one 
of the evils of the schooL I was one of those 
boys who were most liberally supplied with 
money, and my expenditure, even when I was 
a leading member of the school, did not much 
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exceed ten or twelve pounds each half-year. 
From what I have been able to gather from 
other public-school men^ I should be much in- 
dined to think Harby one of the cheaper public 
schools as regards pocket money. 

Tea in one's own study was, perhaps, even 
a happier meal than breakfast, for even in the 
summer, unless you were a most ardent cricketer 
and hurried over your tea to get back to your 
bat, it was a less hasty repast. There being 
no especial reason why you should cease sipping 
tea, and talking over the lessons, the games, or 
the gossip of the day, it was an indefinitely 
prolonged hour, and generally left you but little 
time for the evening stroll towards Valmorton 
or Eipton, or any of the surrounding villages. 
These were sprinkled over the grassy country 
in such profusion, that a summer afternoon's 
stroll would have suflSced to visit two or three 
of them; and to one living mostly in town 
during the holidays, as I did, how fresh and 
beautiful those lovely little hamlets appeared, 
nestled amid the huge elms, or the spreading 
oaks. 
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But it was in the winter time, in the miserable 
month of March especially, that the little study 
assumed its most snug appearance. Pile up the 
fire, pull down the white blind, and draw the 
chintz curtains ; never mind soiling your fingers 
with that obstreperous candle-lamp, which will 
always fly up to the ceiling like an unfettered 
"Jack-in-the-box:" common candles will do for 
to-night; draw the red baize curtain across the 
door, to keep out any vagrant winds, and pull 
out the home hamper from under the sofa, and 
let us be jovial ! 

What an event the arrival of that hamper 
was ! how all the house envied you when they saw 
your name written in a female hand on the card 
attached to it ! It was carried up-stairs as if it 
were no weight at all, and eagerly cut open 
regardless either of the value of string to a school- 
boy, or of your chum's penknife to him. Pounc- 
ing on the large "piece de resistance ^^ in the 
middle, we never thought of opening the letter 
accompanying the good things till each had re- 
ceived a cordial welcome; but a sisterly hand 
was recognized in the packing, as every crevice 
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was found filled up with oraDge&5 nuts^ or apples ; 
and the little pot of fresh butter must have been, 
the thought of the housekeeper, who held up 
her hands with horror last holidays at the 
imaginary description of the butter at schooL 
What delight to find the hint that the last pie 
went very fast, had been imderstood to meaa 
that a pickled round of beef would be preferred. 
Then every pot of marmalade was stored in the 
little cupboard, and the recipient and his chuma 
sat down to begin the consumption of the home-* 
baked brown loaf, than which no cake was ever 
better, and the fresh -made butter, every step 
in whose production, from the field behind the 
kitchen-garden to the wooden scales in the dairy, 
was known by heart. And, I shame to write 
it, the letter came last : not that our boyish appe- 
tites prevailed over our home affection, for every 
parcel in the hamper was a long sentence of some 
one's love to us; but because we were all im- 
patience to see what each paper and each pot 
contained, and we could imagine almost all the 
contents of the letter laying on the top. 

After tea is over — and that night it would 
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be nrach prolonged — we have to go down to anr 
swer our names, and shout " Here !" to the pre- 
ffldmg monitor as he calls out all the list. In 
how many different keys did the ^^Here!" re* 
HOund in the echoing hall. Every age, from 
lune to nineteen, sent forth its different-toned 
answer ; there was the off-hand ** Here I " of the 
regular elder boy; the gasping *^Herel" of 
the youth who is always too late for eveiytlnng, 
and who by rushing in, crushing endless toes in 
his progress, is but just in time to esc^e a heavy 
imposition ; the timid *^ Here 1 " of the little boy, 
who fears to listen to his own voice, and seems 
startled at having had the courage to speak at 
aH ; and the dull, absent " Here ! ^ of the student, 
who considers these musters as grievous inter- 
ruptions, and wonders how any one can ever 
be expected to write a Latin essay, who has to 
be continually answering to his name. Then 
there is the trembling, guilty *^ Here ! " of some 
one who is taking advantage of the dusky even- 
ing to answer to the name of a friend, and who 
pays a severe penalty for his good nature if he 
is found out, as is generally the case ; and lastly. 
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there is the *^ Here I ^ of our waggish friend, re- 
peatedly nightly in every different key, often 
in the tones of another voice wonderfully well 
mimicked, but always sure to elicit roars of 
laughter from the assembled house, and to re^ 
ceive, if not to merit, a severe reproof: not . to 
mention a rough handling after the calling over 
is done. 

Then we must forget home and hampers for 
a time, as all to-morrow's lessons must be learned ; 
the two occupants of the studj may now be seen 
lying in every variety of posture, from that of 
the baboon in his cage, to that of a Yankee in 
his native land, while hard lines are learned, or 
diflScult problems solved. Harby men don't work 
much, but they work hard; and for real hard 
work to be seen in perfection, a study in our 
house, between eight and nine in the evening, 
may be recommended as a good ^^ point de vtieJ^ 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

AN EXCEPTIONAL CASE. 

" Audi alteram partem." 

CMmont,-^'^ There is no color of reason that mak;es for him r 
Had he discharged the trust committed to him 
With that experience or fidelity 
He practised heretofore, it could not be." 

Massinger's Unnatural Combat 

During the early part of my stay at Harby 
there was a most disagreeable monitor, and as 
he exercised a very considerable influence over 
my happiness, and was the cause of the only 
unjust licking I ever received, I ought to mention 
him; especially as he was an instance of misplaced 
authority, and of power abused for oppression. 
He was a tall boy, or rather a young man, six 
feet high; for he was one of the oldest in the 
school, as well as one of the elders of it, having 
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been there many years. Legends told how, a long 
time ago, he had been dreadfully bullied, and had 
been tied up in a sheet, with only his night-shirt 
on, and himg out on an iron peg, which was still 
visible near the window of a bedroom, about 
forty feet above the courtyard ; how he had been 
the butt of the school for his ignorance, and the 
laughing-stock of the house for his pecuUarity of 
speech, as he stammered badly. For boys are 
very ungenerous, or at least inconsiderate, of 
others' feelings; they certainly do make the most 
of any natural defects or small misfortunes, when 
they can make them the means of annoyance : I 
remember how perseveringly I was quizzed for 
my pronunciation of certain words. 

Since the date of these legends, however, things 
had completely changed, and our tall friend, having 
passed through the intermediate stage of big bully, 
had become a very strict and severe monitor. 
He had separated himself entirely from his former 
fiiends, and seemed almost to have none bat a 
* few younger ones from among the fags ; whom he 
seemed to take much interest in, and whom he 
hdiped on with their lessons. His bedrooon was 
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well but veiy severely managed : lights were put 
out at proper hoiHB, and talking was extremely 
sarragely punished ; his fags were in great awe of 
Inm^ and took especial care of his study and its 
i^purfcenances : in short, he was a masrtinet. 
Happily he did not play at cricket, so we were 
at least saved that hard fagging for one whose 
every word was either a command or a repri- 
mand, and to serve whom was much more like 
davery than duty. 

About the time I allude to, he took a very 
vehement dislike to a small knot of insignificant 
boys who herded much together, and were setting 
themselves up a good deal, partly on account of 
their extremely gentlemanlike manners, as they 
imagined, and their universally dean and smart 
appearance, and partly on the strength of an 
infantine debating society whidi they had started. 
I was one of the clique myself, aind may candidly 
confess to have partly deserved the opinion which 
the martinet-monitor publicly expressed of us, 
to the effsct that we were *^ a set of little stuck- 
iip fook, spending nmdi more money than we 
4>uglit, and Ihat we must be taken down, and 
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that soon." He being rather a sportang character, 
taking great^interest in the (predicted) winner of 
the next year's ** Derby,** as well as knowing by 
heart all the names and peculiar merits of past 
winners, had made a bet of five to one that he 
would lick every member of the '* stuck-up dub," 
as he called us, before the end of the half-year. 

Considering our usual good character, and that 
we were too small to be bullies, too young to 
smoke, and too conscientious to be caught in any- 
greater sins, this was rather long odds; so the 
other sporting characters took them as often as 
he chose to offer them, till at last his bets 
became rather heavy, and he was bound in no 
inconsiderable sum to be successful in his ^^ taking 
down," as he expressed it, of our own stuck-up 
pretensions. Of course we were very soon in- 
formed of the bet, and we resolved, coute qui 
caute, to make him lose it, by being so very 
prudent in our behaviour, so very exemplary in 
our attendance at house callings-over, and so 
very careful in our observance of school rules, 
as to leave him no chance of gaining it. The 
less tyrannical monitors in the house did all 
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they could to prevent this scandalous case of 
premeditated bullying ; and one of them privately 
informed us that they would allow no licking 
which was not strictly in accordance with rule 
and custom; advising us to refer to the 
^^ house" as a body, in case the menace was really 
put into execution. Meanwhile the sporting spirit 
thus introduced had many admirers and imitators, 
and many were the bets laid on the subject. 

I happened to be the tyrant's study-fag at 
the time, and was the favourite with his backers ; 
therefore I could get few to support me, as it 
was generally supposed he would much more 
easily get a good case against me than against 
any of the others — study-fagging being con^ 
tinuaUy the cause of slight castigations. But 
the odds against him were very heavily taken 
by the sporting tyros, upon a quiet and steady 
boy a year my senior, whom I firmly believe 
never sinned in word, thought, or action, during 
the whole three years he was at Harby, and 
who had stout and firm friends: his virtuous 
behaviour, though sneered at and ridiculed at 
first, had ended by gaining him the respect, if not 
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ike love^ of his companions. No one woidd 
beHeye that he would mmt a licking; and it was 
known that the home would not allow him to 
receive one undeserved, 

The ball was soon opened. In about a week, 
the monitor called out one day at three o'clock 
£ar the leader of our little society, and finding 
him not forthcoming, proceeded to look for him 
in his neat and pretty study; there he only 
found the owner's coat, and from the hesitating 
answers of a friend who was working there, he 
came to the conclusion that the absentee had 
gone up into the bed-rooms. These were in a 
wing of the house, and could only be approached 
by a large oaken door, which was opened only at 
certain hours, and of which no one but the head 
of the house could get the key at any but the 
regular times. There was no house rule more 
strict and severe than that which excluded 
koys from their bed-rooms during the day : it 
was salutary in every respect, and needful; 
Ibr how could the attendants ever keep bed- 
rooms in order if they were to be subjected to 
tiie intrusions of the boys at all bours. The 
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monitor entered the bedroom^ in which, he de- 
tected our young president carefiilly brushing his 
hair, for the seventh time that day^ and patting 
on a white waistcoat; the day having become 
much hotter since he had changed his clothes at 
dinner-time, for the second time since morning. 
Unfortunate exquisite I Your hour is come, and 
you must pay dear for those well-arranged curls 
and that spotless waistcoat. My smart little 
friend was folly aware that no appeal would save 
him ; and, though he had a very great objection 
to three cuts in a study, he had a still greater one 
to six in the hall, so he went into the monitorial 
study, and received the first instalment of the 
*^ taking down." A study-licking was limited to 
three cuts, but the penalty of an unsuccessM 
appeal to the house made it six, which were in- 
flicted in the halL 

My turn came next. But more than a month 
had elapsed; and, though great terror had rei^oed 
in the dub for a few days after our president 
had been imable to take the chair (for reasons 
which may easily be imagined), still we had nearly 
forgotten the celebrated wager, and were hiUfid 
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into security by having heard nothing of it for so 
long a time. But one day I was sent for^ and 
that at an unusual hour^ and one when no Eg- 
ging could be the cause. The whole affiiir came 
upon me in a moment^ and I felt that my hour 
was come. I was his study-fag, and had brushed 
all the accumulated dirt under the sofa, prepara- 
tory to cleaning it out on Saturday once for all. 
As soon as I entered his study, he lifted up 
the S0& vallance, and I saw not only a heap of 
corks and tallow ends, dust and papers, carpet- 
worsted and ashes, but that these covered six 
volumes of Cicero, beautifully bound in vellum, 
^^qui color alhua erat^ &c. : — I quote from my 
other great enemy at that time, the Eton Latin 
Grammar. What could have possessed a man to 
put six valuable gilt-edged books under a sofa, it 
was impossible to guess. Such a state they were 
in! covered with green speckles of mildew; the 
gold backs white, and the white sides yellow. I 
felt thoroughly ashamed of my carelessness, and, 
forgetting the fag in the gentleman, said I would 
at once write to London and replace them, and 
expressed myself extremely sorry to have spoiled 
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such valuable books. In my distress, the licking, 
the bet, and the club, were all forgotten. But he, 
of course, would listen to no reason, so putting 
up the damaged volumes, and clearing away the 
tables and chairs, he made immediate preparations 
for the punishment. ^ 

It then suddenly occurred to me that I had 
white trousers on, and that they were of the 
thinnest possible material. It was clearly im- 
possible to be licked at that moment; and per- 
haps I had a chance, by an appeal, of getting 
off altogether. But no : the whole literary feel- 
ing of the house — all the admiration for white 
vellum and gilt edges — ^would be brought to bear 
upon me. What was I to do ? I made a rapid 
calculation: as three cuts in white trousers are 
to six cuts in thick woollen ditto, so must be 
my decision. And then, with much the same 
feelings as those by which dentists lose half 
their patients, who, on hearing their teeth ought 
to come out, promise to call again, I decided 
* to appeal. The praepostor advised me not, as 
the house would be sure to confirm his judg- 
ment, and I should only be worse licked in the 
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halL But I was fixed more finnty ia nxjr idea 
of patting off tiie eYil hour as long as poffwihW; 
80 the house was a{^>ealed ta But ncrfiiifig I 
oould say would inflaenoe it^ and aoocMPSn^y I 
was licked^ with great edat, by the monitoi^ 
and reotived six cuts in the thickest woollen 
bags whidi my wardrobe afforded. I may add 
that the pain was atrocious, and that I bad tbe 
felicity of showing six well-defined maxka txi 
my fiiends, and spending half an hour in. aiv 
ranging the looking-glasses of my room so as 
to see them myself; when, after having dia- 
tinctly seen that there was something to cry 
for, I incontinently burst into tears: a weakneaa 
wherein I resembled my little sister, who never 
used to cry because she hurt herself, until she had 
been shown the bleeding cut or the inflamed bump* 
The bet was being gradually won. The sport- 
ing monitor next made a dead set against the 
quiet, impeccable member ; but he was for some 
time unsuccessful, and very nearly lost all chance 
of the remaining two, by being himself reoom- ' 
mended to leave the house. At last he found 
the opportunity so eagerly watched for. 
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The practice of throwing bread about after 
dinner was at one time carried to such a pitch, 
that the elder boys determined to put it down: 
large crusts and great pieces of bread used to 
be flung about till the hall was strewed all over 
with fragments; it had therefore been ruled 
that a "study-licking" would be the penalty of 
any one who threw bread about. Our faultless 
friend having rolled up two or three crumbs lying 
by the side of his plate into a small pill, sent it 
across the table to attract the attention of a 
schoolfellow, who, not relishing a pellet on his 
nose, returned it frdl in the face of the other. 
The sporting eye was upon them, and after 
dinner they were both summoned in succession. 
My steady friend refrised point-blank to be 
licked; and, without appealing to the house at 
all, said he would walk straight up to the head- 
master, and lay the bet and the bread-pill before 
him, and leave the whole matter to his decision. 
As bullies are often, though not always, cowards, 
and the tyrant saw that the Doctor would pro- 
bably object to hall-lickings being made a subject 
of wagers and betting-books, he gave in, on some 
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tcolndcal grDimd whidi I iborget; mtk as Cbat 
heme not ^m thily tibat daj« aad tint lAe mnur 
tar im duly bad wai Been die pellet Tkn due 
iKkoIe maitor ivis quABhed; mj £MiUleflB ficBeni 
eeoepe^ and the bet wm lost 

Set ^dmigh « moBitor of tbie iaaoA caved 
great peascmal unliappmess, ^nd Jed his ovta 
fi^ a jnesfc disagreeable life, it was the weak 
and incapable laonitoisB who caveed the meerf; paiiv 
aad were reiponsible for the groaseat buUfu^ 
and the gxieatest exceasea. Our ^' boose," duang 
tibe wbole five jeaam I waa a member of h, 
waa v^erj well offioered; it alwaya OQatakied 
wore than ita proportion t)f mo&itore^ mod tisey 
afl ^raied rather on the aide of atnetnesa -mA 
Beveiaijy than on that of leniency. Thus it 
waa a very hard-fagged house, but one in i^ueh 
i^fire was ne amount o£ regular bullyipg: a &w 
iaolated eases only occurred^ ia atudiea lax «fwajr 
fiiOBa monitpnal eara^ 'Or in bedrooms whose Gap- 
tain w«a a hig boy, hat without any xtmk in 
the Bchocl exo^ that which physical atrength 
owtalwaj«£im 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A BASK TIEW OF HABBT. 

** Ye cruel, cruel that combine 
The guihlesfi to pusue." 

CMIPBBIJm 

Ik glandng back over Ijie precedtng pages, I 
feel I may have given a nmeh too gto^inng 
peture of our school life; that I have painted 
Harbj rather as I felt it, and as it appeared 
to me, than as it may have really been to 
otliers. Happily placed as I was, in one of 
Ijie best houses of the school, where monitorid 
power under all its best auspices was in ftill 
exerdbe, I may have seen the system in n 
favourable light, and have depicted it in colours 
too brilliant, and with shadows too soft: it is 
right, therefwc, to present the dari: side of iJie 
picture* But this I must declare is taken from 
no personal recollecticms , or actual ezperienee 
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of mine : it is drawn from the memory of others^ 
and from tales I heard from friends there; though 
it is confirmed by much that I have heard since, 
from those whose sufferings could hardly be 
exaggerated, and whose experiences are indeed 
of a gloomier hue than mine. 

I have heard of houses where the monitorial 
power was almost unknown; where but two 
or three of the Sixth form lived, and where 
these exercised no influence, but were themselves 
tyrannized over by those whom they should have 
governed. Instances have been related of open 
drinking, and of habitual smoking, known, yet 
hardly condemned at all; and, if not joined in, 
at all events connived at. I have been told of 
hard-working boys who were never left a moment 
in peace to their lessons, and whose studies were 
nightly the scenes of every kind of disgusting 
tyranny and wretched teasing; — of mild retiring 
boys, whose inability to resist bullying placed 
them in the power of every member of their 
house, and imder the hand of those who till 
then had never had an object upon whom to 
exercise their nascent despotism. 
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Few of those who talk about bullying and 
school tjTBjmj^ understand in what it consists; 
still fewer have any notion of its effect. Open 
thrashing and secret teasing act very differ- 
ently on the victim; and the one has a much 
more pernicious influence on the mind of the 
aggressor than the other. Open aggression may 
arise from the carelessness and thoughtless- 
ness of an impetuous but noble nature; secret 
annoyance must be the act of a malicious, cow- 
ardly, and mean spirit. But there is a species 
of bullying which no thoughtlessness of youth 
can excuse, and which no words are strong 
enough to condemn: this is the vile endeavour 
by *^ evil communications " to ^^ corrupt good 
manners." The pure-minded boy of right feel- 
ing, is compelled to hear expressions of which 
he but half understands the meaning, though 
the little he comprehends is enough to make 
him shudder with loathing; and the more he 
is disgusted the greater is the delight of his 
depraved persecutors. 

This hideous tyranny and contamination was 
in action at one or two of the houses in which my 
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ii^riiMui4s resided. No ushere Gould hirTe wMBj 
pievented such reyolting atfockies : it was tiw 
moakors — boys themeelves, and bebind the cue- 
tain— wbose infiuencOy as mea and gentlemen^ dr 
whose power as praspostors, should have been ex- 
evted to put it down; and was^ in our house aad 
nearly all others. 

Low conversation is not the besetting siit g£ 
young men of seventeen^ eighteen, and nmeteai^ 
just entering into life; but more commonly the 
vice of stiqpid, overgrown, and coarse-minded 
boys of fifteen, or even younger; and die csh 
deavour to corrupt the minds and defile the 
lips of innocent boys, younger than themselves^ 
is chiefly the sport of the big lubberly dunce% 
If the existence of this gross evil can with 
difficulty be prevented in every large assemblage 
of boys, at all events the power and influence 
of the elder boys, whose age and sense render 
them disinclined to diffijse the poisoxi, ought to 
be exerted to prevent the spread of the evil, 
by moral as well as physical force. 

None but those who have suffered it ean 
imagine the misery of returning to a study that 



18 BMvr like » dog-^enoel thaa a Cbvistian lutUh 
titioiv — rmbaag ilkrimgh ihe yard piursaed bj 
yomM^ ruffians, whose otgcct maj- be to give 
you a punch or a Idek^ or ta ir]iiq)er a pol- 
lutiiig word or » seBitence in your ear^ \vhich 
kmts the mind nni^ mere than, any ii^urir tll«j 
orald inftict on the body woqM hurt it^— <f 
feeling that no profcectioa k afibrded by the 
moxntors, T?ho hardly^ dare interfere; while 
your sense of sdboolboy honour prevents your 
acquamting the master with the cause of yonr 
ufthappiness, whsdi is made up of hundreds of 
petfy tormenting^ individually hardly wortfi 
mentioning^ and of gross acts of brutal tyranny 
in which yon could hardly remember ycmr pesp* 
secutocs, so numerous were they. While to le 
congratulated by your fri^ada in otha: bouses^ 
who know nothing of yoinr misery and suffer^ 
ings, on the little fiigging you must have in a 
house with so few momtors in it;— when you 
know, but do not like to ow% that you fiig 
in^scrimmatefy for a Iburth-focm donee and fixr 
a Sixth-form praepostor, having to dean out 
study after atndy for yonr tyrants^ and Ihoa 
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return to your own with m( heart to make it 
tidy, knowing it will only encourage them to 
have a violent ^^ scrimmage" there at night — ^is 
an aggravation of your misery. 

If you were to follow the advice of one equally 
persecuted friend, you would make a rush upon 
some of your most violent enemies with a poker, 
and inflict some serious injury upon them; or 
engage in a pugilistic encounter with some of 
the weaker bullies, whose superior in strength 
you feel yourself to be. But it would be to risk 
a frightful licking in the one case, and increased 
tyranny in the other, in case of failure : and even 
if you were to succeed, it would be but one foe 
defeated, for it would be impossible to ^vanquish 
all, or even half your enemies. Besides, your spirit 
quails before the host of assailants ; and even if 
you had once pluck enough to retaliate, the 
last six months has crushed it all out of you, 
and it now seems easier to suffer than to 
resent. And so the baited boy goes up every 
night to his bedroom, there to endure a new 
description of teasing; and it may be mid- 
night, perhaps, before the victim falls asleep, to 
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fight his battles over again in dreams^ or sob on 
his pillow till morning awakes him from nnre- 
freshing rest to another day of misery. 

This, I believe, is no over-drawn picture, sad 
as it is. If the remedy be difficult, it is an easy 
matter to trace such a state of things to the 
cause. In the house I have in view as I write 
these lines, it was owing to no fault of the master 
who presided over the house : he was, undeniably, 
one of the best masters, and the kindest and 
most gentleman-like of men holding office in the 
school. It was solely a question of monitors. I 
have said there were three. One was a quiet, 
good-natured boy, who felt neither inclination 
nor power to stem the strong current of evil, 
which washed away all traces of good around 
him, but left him untouched. He abetted no 
tyranny, perhaps violated no rule; he even 
interposed when actually present, and made a 
faint remonstrance occasionally; but never brought 
down the strong arm of power, or the thin cane 
of retribution, on those who daily deserved the 
punishment. Either too indolent, or too weak, 
he suffered the house to remain in the state in 
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whidi, perhaps^ he bad fimoi k: ke wa^no fier- 
coles to tarn a fuafyiag itneam thnmgfr I^Ht 
Augean stable* Be ivaa tiie type e£ m wati, 
gentlenumfy sebolar; but, thank God! ido« of a 
Harbj monitor: or where woukL Harby be sow, 
and who coold rise wp to defend it? 

The sec(Hid was a perfect demon upon earfAry 
eAen madly intoxicated, and in that state lie 
would shower down blows thickly oa all aroond 
Um. Gnubially, bat surely^ he wa» destroying his 
healthy and shortening Us life, by his wild excessea 

The third wat himself a Tietim. Clever, b«t 
yenrag ^ weaker in ndnd, perhaps, than in body, 
but powerless in both, he was bullied by a& the 
upper boys, and was in no mood to defend others 
when he could not even defend himself. U»- 
able in such a house to give dignity to the moni- 
torial class, its authority had been debased ii>- 
deed in liia person; for the prsepostor himself 
nflered znendts, from which he wa» bomid to pn>- 
teet others^ 

Is it t9 this state of things— which, when I was 
at Harby, existed in but one house, aaid in that 
only lor afew montltth— that the of^nentaof tiie 
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monitorial system would degrade the whole of 
our great public schools ? But even if this ex- 
ception were more generally the rule than it is, 
that would only prove the want of better moni- 
torial supervision. The vices at which I have 
hinted a few pages back, aa bftkig the most per- 
nicious and baneful to all concerned, are those 
which no masters are able to eradicate, and which 
no quantity of ushers would be numerous enough 
to prevent. 

To arrest the spread of these evils, the per- 
sonal floid moral influence of the elder boy^ must 
be exerted. To increase this influence they nmst 
have power and positioa to make it etkdsasi, y«t 
not predcnnkiant enough to separate themi from 
th«if BchoolfeUowB* Undei! a really efficient na^oil- 
toriol system, no sueh hcmse as the one I hovB 
described could exist ; and for this aketdi I lAire 
had ta draw on the memory of some old Sbr- 
beans^ ai my «wn reooUectioiDB eaa mspflY no 
8i»efa dttdc Bcaninisceiioes* 
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CHAPTER XV. 

CRIME AND ITS PUNISHMENT. 

" Diseases, desperate grown, 
By desperate appliaoce are relieved." 

Shakspeabe. 

" La protection des foibles est done le seul usage legitime du 
credit et de I'autorit^." — Massillon. 

Fob some days there had been a great mystery 
in the house: boys spoke to one another in 
whispers ; our social atmosphere was heavy and 
oppressive, like that preceding a thunder-storm. 
The Sixth fellows had been closeted together day- 
after day for hours ; small unoffending little ones 
had been called in and examined, and had come 
out looking very red ; but their blushes were those 
of ingenuous innocence : we felt that among them 
there could be no guile. Big, disagreeable, dis- 
reputable boys had also been sent for and ques 
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tioned^ and came out looking svUky and angry: 
we hoped they had at length got caught in some- 
thing. 

Out of the house the affair was not mentioned^ 
of course : if there was one thing we were more 
touchy about than another^ it was the *^ honour 
of the house " in which we lived ; and the worst 
bullied fagy the most unpopular companion^ would 
not have mentioned a word to its discredit " out 
of the house " on any account. But we canvassed 
the matter in our own minds. ^^ Conscience doth 
make cowards of us all," and a dread suspicion 
crossed me, that perhaps these meetings and 
examinations might have reference to my humble 
fagship — to burnt toast and spoiled coffee. 

The wags amongst us went about relating 
wonderful stories which could not possibly be 
true, or giving minute details of conversations 
they could never have heard. At one time it 
was circulated as a real fact, that fagging was 
to be put an end to for ever; at which thought- 
less boys threw up their straw hats and rejoiced, 
while the cogitations of those wise in their gene- 
ration, turned towards their. one or two great 
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enemies^ mud iheir two tm tkree protec&ng 8bcfii« 
fbon fellofvni^ and ihej hoped it aoig^t iu>t be 
true. Finally the suspense was terminated %3r 
our being gra^elj infermed o^ •eremng hf iSie 
kead of the Ixouae, that there was to be a ^'liall- 
Ucddng " at half past «igfat o'dock. He locked 
aerious and ansaoms as be made this oScisd 
annmmcement^ «nd added, after consultiag ibr 
a. moment with his coadjutors, that the fags were 
dl to be present, and that he hoped i^t €be 
rest t^tiie house woidd attend upon llie occasicm. 
It was during mj £rst half at Harbj, and I 
was Tery much alarmed, and somewhat appre- 
heawire. "Who was the culprit remained a 
mystery; no one knew anything about 1§ie 
Hiatter; nothing had been hinted as to what 
offender was to be done justice upon, or wliat 
was the offence. I may truly state, that the 
quantity of peccadilloes repented of in the brief 
two hours that elapsed between the time of 
makix^ ihe ^mnouncement and the execution of 
the sentence was incalculable: at least three- 
£NUths of the &gs in the house believed that 
Aey wece to be the Tictbaa, and were trying 
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niery lund In> j?0Menber iR^noh of Am moAom 
dfiKn^^neneioB wece libcfly io be yiiited iipo& 



The bell ras^ for .ciUbg otot id; hal^^pagt 
d^zt^ «2id we answeced io 4>iir names in moit 
dkmal tones. Thia usual ceremony was at lengdu 
OFer, and we Bbodeed that ooe name liad not heiea 
aoflwered to ^at aH. Tbe lialf-dozeii mendben of 
tbe Sixth form stood silent an a knot^ loojcmg 
grave jnd aoxioiis. At lengdi iihe head of ishe 
hauae comes forwaard. ^^ Shut the door/ says he^ 
"^mA thai; window too/ he adds. 

Tfaen^ amidst a silence in whidiyoa might ha^e 
heard a pin drc^^ lie thus addresses his schoc^ 
fellows : — 

^ I am deeply grieved to find myself in the 
position in which I stand to-night-nthat of head 
of a house which has disgraced itself^ and of a 
body of gentlemen who have ceased to be auoh. 
The stain on the (diaracter of this house — for it 
will be a staia^ iiowever much you mfqr suooeed 
in coneeaUog it from the rest of the school — has 
caused nU of us the deq)e6t sorrow and diame. 

"^^ JWnearly a week we have j»6en engaged in 
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an investigation of. the most painful character. I 
am happy to say that the difficulties which we 
have met with, great as they were, have not been 
increased, except in one instance, by any want 
of truth, or by any evasions or equivocations; 
had it been otherwise, we should have felt, in- 
deed, that the power and influence delegated 
to us by the head-master had been misplaced. 
Even now we should be almost at a loss to un- 
derstand how such evil had crept in amongst 
us, had we not carefully, and step by step, traced 
the suggestion of the crime, as well as its execution, 
to one single boy. The whole case, as far as 
it regards him, has been laid before the head- 
master, and he has to-day ceased to be one of 
us : you will have missed his name from the 
list this evening. I wish we could dismiss as 
easily, and as soon forget, the disgrace he has 
brought upon us. 

" I will not dwell upon the case at any length: 
it is briefly this: — A boy's hamper from home 
has been forcibly burst open, and various parts of 
its .contents have been taken thence; the boy 
himself has been much bullied to prevent his 
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diBdosiiig the matter to n^ and tiie stolen things 
have beea secreted and eaten by certain foiiir 
boyi^ whose punishment yon are now here to 
witness. 

^ It is needless for me to add one word of 
condemnation : you aH feel how utterly unworthy 
such an act is of the sons of gentlemen, of the 
pablic-sehoolmen, and of members of this house. 

^ I see a smile on the countenances of some 
of you: let me tell you the language I use 
has been more than merited, and its only fiiuh 
is that it is not half strong enough. We may 
choose to call taking a wicket or a ball by 
a milder name than theft; for it is known 
we shall return them, and we make no secret 
of taking them : but this case is of a far different 
sort: a few years hence men will call such an 
act robbery and felony ; and transportation would 
be its punishment. 

^* It has been a matter of grave debate amongst 
us whether we were justified in dealing with these 
four boys oursdves, and we have consulted in 
confidence some of the elder memben of the 
school ; it has been decided to punish them hesre 

p 
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now^ and to save them from the stigma which 
would attach to them through theu: school-life, 
were they to be flogged for such an offence by 
the head-master. We take this course, believing 
it will be a severe enough lesson to them/ and 
wishing to give them every chance of redeeming 
themselves and us from this great disgrace. 

" The boys in question will now stand out, 
to be publicly licked in the hall of their own 
.house, for stealing. No one can imagine the 
pain this gives all of us." Here the speaker 
was evidently much affected; and, as for the rest 
of the house, they all seemed ^^cut up," and 
the fags were stricken with awe. 

The eldest of the four delinquents now came 
forward, and received a few words of private 
and personal remonstrance from the head of the 
house ; then, folding his arms tightly together, 
he stood straight up in the middle of the hallr 
he was a boy about fourteen years old, thin and 
slightly made. The praepostor was about nine- 
teen, a tall well-made man; and in delivering 
the strokes of the cane he put forth nearly all his 
strength: it seemed to me, as I shrank within 
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myself, as if every cut had fallen on my back 
instead of that of the sufferer. At first I thought 
he was never going to stop, but I soon noticed 
that he counted every cut; and twelve was the 
number fixed upon beforehand for this offence. 

Then came the turn of the next boy, who was 
"licked" by the second praepostor; the third 
being operated upon by the third praepostor. 
Then — after the manner of Capt. Marryatt's 
execution of the deserter — the fourth, a very 
little boy indeed, was let off, with no severer 
punishment than a reprimand. The four culprits 
then left the room. All was over, and the Sixth- 
form boys had nearly recovered their usual un- 
moved tone of mind, when " Stop a moment!" 
was uttered by one of the leaders of the house, 
who was not as yet in the Sixth form — a fine, 
tall, light-haired young man, and the greatest 
favourite among us, both with the masters and 
the school. 

" I think, on the whole," said he, " that the 
house had better make no difference with those 
four misguided boys. Their punishment has been 
quite severe enough, and so we had better not 
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take snj more notice. Let there be no ^ cuttings' 
or anj thing of that sort. The prsepfOstors beoor 
me (mt in this view*" 

Oh^ how relieved I was, to rash into my study^ 
throw myself On a chair, suid buret into an un*' 
restrained fit of tears* It was the first time I 
had ever seen any punishment so solemnly judicial : 
it was so coldly and calmly administered that it 
had the repulsive air of the execution of a penal 
sentence. To my heated brain it seemed Lynch 
law in a chronic state ; and I was almost afraid to 
be alone, lest suiy one should come in and make 
a long speech prior to nearly killing me. I was 
roused by a knock at the door, and an older boy, 
whom I was very fond of, entered and threw 
himself full length upon the sofa. 

** Well, what do you think of a hall-li<^ng ? 
Is id not a glorious institution?" 
** I never saw anything so horrid before." 
" But I am sure they deserved it handsomely. 
What could be lower and more ungentlemanly 
than what they were licked for?" 

'^ I think tbcr|r ought to have been flogged." 
'^ WeU, you see, the monitors did not like the 



L^ 
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responsflMiity of that; for the boys would have 
been in sndi a bad position if the Doctor had 
flogged them for steaHng : the whole school 
would have cut them. Besides^ I know the 
Doctor himself thought this was best." 

During my stay at Harby, I suppose about 
iSve or gox hall-iickings took pkiee every half- 
year, in our house ; of which not more than ten 
during the five years were apropos of fagging^ or 
arising out of it. There were a few lickings for 
smoking, and two or three for being seen in 
suspicious localities; but the large proportion had 
reference to bullying: and for that odious offence 
against school society I cannot conceive a more 
fitting punishment. Regarded even by those who 
hold the opinion that boys ought not to be allowed 
the power of thrashing one another with canes, 
and with all the pomp and circumstance of autho- 
rity, what more right and fitting than that a boy 
should, on being detected in bullying and teasing 
a boy emaller than himself, be publicly bullied find 
iJurashed by a bigger boy than he, before <he rest 
of his schoolfellows ? Looked at &om a public- 
schoolboy's point of view, what more consti- 
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tutional than tliat the house should punish those 
who render its members uncomfortable : that the 
society should chastise those who commit offences 
against itself. 

The cane is an abomination, I well know, for 
I have often felt its cutting and stinging force ; 
but a rough handling with fists, and all its con- 
comitant bruises — lasting ten days, during which 
they change to every colour of the rainbow — the 
racking headache, and the soiled clothes, are 
surely a less satisfactory way of reducing the 
offender to order ; and certainly extremely undig- 
nified for the executioner, who would, probably, 
find himself involved in a personal encounter. 

As for setting lines to be learned or written 
out, it is done to some small extent ; but, of 
course, it interferes with school-work, as well as 
with masters' pimishments: besides, were lines 
ordered to be written, the culprit would, pro- 
bably, make his victim write them for him, and 
thus the punishment would fall on the wrong 
shoulders after all. Looking calmly back, now, I 
have faith in the institution of ^^hall-lickings." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL MOEALITY. 

**• But och ! mankind are unco' weak, 
An' little to be trusted ; 
If self the wavering balance shake 
It 's rarely right adjusted." 

BUBN3. 

" Ceux qui ne sont pas hypocrites avec les autres, le sont 
quelquefois avec eux-mdmes; nous rusons avec notre con- 
science. Nous avons pour la tromper mille roueries dans notre 
sac. Nous sommes sans cesse occup6s k jeter des petits 
gliteaux k ce Cerbdre qui veille k la porte de notre coeur." 

Madeleine. 

It is easy and pleasant to relate one's experiences 
of school-life, and to recur to all the happy days 
we spent there ; to recall schoolboy adventures, 
and place them on record with the idea that they 
may interest readers, by awakening old associa 
tions and early memories — touching some chord 
which has not vibrated for years, or opening a 
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new page in human history to those whose youth- 
ful days bear no such recollections; but it is 
difficult to recall our nascent feelings of duty, 
honour, and morality, — so different were they then 
from what they now are. Yet the morality of 
Harby, though certainly not so strict nor so firmly 
based on principle as that which in after life be- 
comes the rule of most men's conduct, was severe 
on many points, if lax in some; and so pecu- 
liarly inconsistent were its rules, that it was 
most difficult to leam, and most hard to act up to 
them. 

A new boy fresh from home, with dear un- 
doubted notions of right and wrong, having a 
very dedded opinion on the subject of truth and 
falsehood, and who (however he might fail in what 
he considered his duty) had no doubt in his mind 
as to what that duty consisted in doing or ia 
leaving undone, was strangely puzded on his first 
amval at school, to £nd how much the life he was 
eoteriog upon dijisred from what he was accus- 
tomed to at home. Hence, many new boys would 
imagine that the mantle of a piX)phet at least had 
&Uea upon them, and would preach strict doctrine 
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on eyerj occasion, and often when no oceasioii 
pMseoted itself at all; thas drawing down upon 
HieBiselveB laughter and deriakm from their andi* 
cace^ if not more striking proofs of tibe nnpopo- 
laritj of such a proceeding. In a few months, 
koweyer, ^ey found their level among ns: if 
8to)Dg-minded and zealous, they formed a ciide 
for themsdves, in which the «cho(d tone of mo- 
zalitj was elevated ; if irresolute and weak, thej 
joined with the majority, and gave in their adhe* 
smi to the average standa^^d of meeurs puhliques. 

Afid a curious standard it was : what a num.her 
of (to say the least) doufctM things you might 
do without losing caste, while there were mainy 
equally improper acts winch yott could not 
eommit with impunity! A study-door imght 
be burst open, should ite occupant have unfor- 
tunately locked it up on his way to school or 
jAay-ground; but a cupboard containing his 
allowanees of tea or sugar, or a drawer full of 
paper or postage stamps, could -under no circum- 
stances be opened, even if it had been left un- 
fiuAened. The public opinion of our houscr— the 
only pubfie opimon we leared about — ^would have 
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borne any one out in the deliberate felony of a 
Latin grammar or a Virgil ; while no judge and 
jury would have been so severe as we were on 
the dandy who had cut another's geranium for his 
buttonhole^ or appropriated a pair of gloves not 
his own. The boy who demurred to the master's 
accusation that the lesson had never been looked 
at — a statement founded on the fact of the said 
youth being utterly unaware of the place when 
required to construe — and aflSrmed that he had 
spent a full hour over its study last night, would 
only have to settle with his own conscience in the 
matter ; but the smallest equivocation to a prae- 
postor on duty, not only insured the delinquent 
a good licking on discovery, but, in most cases, led 
to his being sent to Coventry by the rest of the 
house, and to his losing caste among his school- 
fellows for many months. 

These broad rules were again divided into 
numerous subdivisions, many of them apparently 
without rhyme or reason, as far as the inex- 
perienced new boy could discover. 

The " book-bagging," to call it by no stronger 
name, was to me the most inexplicable of all 
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enigmas. There was nothing which the masters 
more strenuoAsly objected to, or more vigorously 
punished, than a boy making his appearance in 
school without his books ; and they must not only 
be the books of the day but his own property. 
Now, as the consumption of Virgils, Homers, 
Latin Grammars, and Lexicons, was rather great 
— what with hare and hounds, and books forgotten 
in the schools and playgrounds, or falling a prey 
to the school-servants or the wet weather — it 
followed that many boys in their second or third 
half-years found themselves totally unprovided 
with these fundamental authors. But school mo- 
rality kindly made an exception in their favour, 
and it was a most correct and orthodox proceeding 
to rush into any study and **bag" thence the 
volume which was that day in request. Of course 
these irregularities were only permitted in so far 
as regarded standard editions of the more regular 
authors. The abstraction of a whole bound 
Virgil, or any copy of Cicero, Demosthenes, or 
other valuable work, would have been called by 
its right name and would have received most con- 
dign punishment ; but even a bigger boy would 




Bet pimifili his iiiferk»r for takiiig a Yirgii which 
lie xnight lumself wMit^ or a Latin' Grammsur be 
would reeei^e a taek for not poesesdng. La faet^ 
I remember n^eting a boj bigger than mjrself 
ifho was running up to the house in haste to fetch 
^lus Homer, which he saw under my arm ; yet so 
ia accordance with rtde did he esteem my con- 
duct, that his only query was what studies I had 
Tinted to find ihe book before I took his, that he 
might not delay himself by exercising his right of 
search m mm. 

A Bible, evi^ in the extremity of Sunday after- 
noon and its second le<^;are, was sacred ; while a 
Ghreek Testament was oomm(m property : more 
so, perhaps, than any other book. Our code of 
morals did not force you to replace the borrowed 
volume ; but to scaratch out the proprietor's name 
and 1jo substitute your own was quite forbid- 
den : indeed, this could not baye been done, so 
ffistinetly and so largely dSA each inscribe his 
name as owner of the book. On certain days, 
wlien fflness prevented my attendance at school, 
I tised to ransack every study in the house to 
restore all my strayed lambs to iheAr fold, as weQ 
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as to bri^ in a foreign volume <x two in 8t(H^ 
for to*'morrow's leflson&u 

A schocdboy's objection to locks is, pcorfaapfl^ 
one of his most peculiar characteristics; and 
speedily was every barred door burst open. TI^ 
c4>gnoscenti had a way of doing it which never 
£uled of success, and had also the advantage of 
doing but little damage to the lock^ and none to 
the door. I have often found it of great service 
since; and as people often lock up rooms and 
find it impossible to open them^ I may as well 
describe the method. Take a short run at the 
door, and, lifting your right I^ as you approach^ 
phcnt it with all your weighty and all the impetiw of 
your elan^ dbse to the door*^handle. Nothing less 
strong than a Milner^s safe will resist the pressure. 

Swearing and find language^ as a general rulcj 
were not taken notice of by authority ; ^ but in no 
circles was it ccmsidered necessary or glorious; 
and there were many little societies, and two 
or three boosesy where public ofonion ran ytxj 
strong against sooh habits, and wheare I nu^ 

* This chapter aUudes only to School opiniont. Th« 
masters of course did not countenanee such hahifs. 
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almost say they did not exist. The practice about 
lessons was this : a boy was much applauded if he 
did his house credit by distinguishing himself, 
and much hissed, and even more violently treated, 
if he got flogged for idleness and thus disgraced 
his house ; but between these two extremes, little 
notice was taken of the great object for which we 
were all assembled at Harby. 

As to the line of conduct towards the Sixth 
form, no difierence of opinion existed: to that 
tribunal a boy might report anything personal 
to himself, without incurring the least odium 
from his equals ; but he would not be borne out 
in anything approaching to spying, or to inform- 
ing them of things which did not regard himself. 
If the Sixth form asked any question, a boy was 
bound to make a clean breast of it, imless the 
affair was so serious that they had themselves 
warned him not to commit himself. 

The sick-room morality was most faulty; for 
boys often got certificates of illness when the only 
malady they were afflicted with was idleness: 
and much excellent medicine was poured away 
out of the window, or into the fireplace ; which 
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was better than drinking it, under the circum- 
stances. The doctors must have been aware of 
the small chance their drugs had of being swal- 
lowed, and probably ordered the patient several 
doses, in the hope of one finding its way down 
his throat, for the dosing that a really conscien- 
tious invalid went through at Harby was awfuL 

From this slight sketch, the normal state of 
Harbean morality may be inferred. There may 
have been many silently doing their duty, allow- 
ing no public consdence to prescribe rules for 
them, or to excuse acts which they knew to be 
inexcusable ; and there must have been some who, 
even judged by our lax standard, would have 
been foxmd wanting. But every now and then 
our house (for of others I have no experience 
whatever) took up a high tone on every subject, 
and suddenly reprobated every sin which custom 
had legalized, and every laxity of principle into 
which the house had fallen. 

One half-year, death kid his hand heavily 
upon us : one of the youngest, a child in years, 
and of infantine purity in his life, was snatched 
away from among us. The sad event was aa 
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swdden as unexpected: it was preceded bjr mm 
terrible acddent, no exditing adyentnre, no hmt* 
gerii^ illness; but the hand of ProTidence unm 
ealmlj stretched forth, asd oar young school- 
fellow ceased to be : a bad cold and sore throtit^ 
a sEght blue mark on his templ^ and in a few 
hours he was no more ! Deeplj beloved by the 
elder boys, whose favourite he was^ we watdied 
aoround his bed during the last night he stayed 
widi us. He had only entered a short year 
before, and we trembled as we heard his last few 
words, which showed that his mind strai^ely 
rambled about a stolen Latin grammar whoee 
pages had been torn out. With painfttl recoUeo- 
tions of our life here, were mingled descriptions of 
his luHne, and of his mother — ^who arrived too late, 
unfortunately, to receive her boy's last breath. 

His words rang in our ears, and touched our 
hearts : we saw that all could not regard school 
morality in the light we viewed it ; and in long 
and anxious conversations we planned how to 
improve it. Serious thoughts filled all the house* 
hold; and then, if ever, was the time to i^ocm 
the old lax rules^ and to set up a new and higher 
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standard. It was done almost entirely by the 
monitors, who were hand and heart with the elder 
members of the house in their endeavours to purge 
the morality of the house. The new ideas were 
at first introduced by no lickings, and enforced 
by no bullying: only by the proper influence of 
the leaders of the commonwealtL But, alas ! We 
soon found we had acted like the Girondins, and 
had inaugurated a reign of terror. The tyranny 
which was practised during the next few months 
imder this regime of virtue was appalling. 

*^ Once in six years," wrote the first of living es- 
sayists, *' our virtue becomes outrageous ; we can- 
not suffer the laws of religion and decency to be 
violated; we must make a stand against vice." 
Accordingly, every slight infringement of rule was 
most severely punished; a single strong expres- 
sion was made an excuse for a cuffing, and the 
slightest instance of boyish tyranny was visited 
with retribution. In short, the new-bom zealots 
watched for backslidings, rather to punish than to 
prevent them. The very use of ^^a crib," or 
English translation, was deemed criminal by those 
who for five years had never learned a lesson 

Q 
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Without one^ it was tinpc^mlar not to belong ta^ 
coe of the many Ettle Bible-reading sodteties; 
aiid erery sort of goodness was forced npoH evexj 
member of onr house with every kind of hard- 
dbip. By the end of the half year, jail this strait- 
laced severity had died away ; and^ to quote Mn. 
Macaulay again^ '^ Our virtue went quietly to 
deep for seven years more." 

MeanTviiile^ the rest of the school sneered at 
this new-bom goodness^ and hated us for the ais^ 
of superiority and pride which we assumed ; they 
stigmatized our almost super-schoolboy virtue as 
humbugs and the schoolboy-like tyranny which 
enforced it, as priggishness. However, the house 
certainly never, during my stay, relapsed into its 
previous state ; and in so much it was a gain to 
us: but I am not sure that our sudden fit of 
purity did not, to some extent, lower the mc»^ 
tone of tiie rest of the school. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

THE SIXTH FOBM. 

" Hence, to repose your trust in me was wise." 

Dryden. 

" Quelque r61e qu 'y joue la force, ce n'est pas la force qui les 
gouveme, qui preside souverainement h leur destinle ; ce sont 
des id^es, des influences morales^ qui se cachent sous le accidens 
de la force, et reglent le cours des sod^t^s." — Guizot. 

The subject of fagging at public schools has 
lately elicited so many remarks^ and occupied so 
much of the public attention, that I cannot be 
content with merely leaving the reader to gather 
such incidental details as may be found in the 
preceding pages of my School Experience. 

I am aware that Englishmen are indignant, and 
most rightly so, at all illegal violence and ar- 
bitrary exercise of power. Not only does a 
mother's heart throb, at the recital of a story 
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of schoolboy tyranny; but every honest man's 
fl|Riit is roused when he sees the might of the 
strong preyail over the light of the weak. AH 
who have the feelings of Englishmen, are eqnaD j 
ready to enlist the colmnns of the morning papers 
in defence of the oppressed fiig, as to rash to 
arms to succour an oppressed nation. 

But as one swallow does not make a summer, 
nether should one well authenticated case of 
atrocious abuse of monitorial power suffice to 
brand the system with infimiy. Besides, as we all 
judge of life by our individual experience of it — 
by the trials we ourselves have undergone-— so 
each man judges of fagging by his recollections of 
his own school-days, and the impression of his 
own youthful troubles. 

Of the various public and private schools, 
which are the pride of this country, each is 
differently governed ; the discipline of one would 
be considered tyrannical or feminine by another; 
the same terms do not express the same ideas 
in alL The favourite game of one would 
be voted infra dig. in the other; and cricket, 
football, rackets, hockey, or even marbles, may be 
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considered "the thing" at one, and regarded with 
contempt by others. 

Some schools seem to be preserved from all 
vice and irregularities by a score of masters; 
others appear to be trampled under foot by the 
tyranny and severe lickings of half a hundred 
monitors; while a few keep themselves free from 
the attacks of "Paterfamilias," and "A Briton," 
and escape unreviled and unlauded; being neither 
held up to public admiration for their merits, nor 
to public odium for their faults. Yet it is possi- 
ble that high moral principle and manly self- 
reliance might not exist in the first, while moral 
energy, gentlemanly spirit, good feeling, might 
prevail in the second, and deplorable laxity and 
irregularity might characterize the third. 

I with diflSculty restrain myself from replying 
to the abuse that has lately been lavished on the 
monitorial system, which hardly one of the writers 
upon it seems to understand. But this is in- 
tended as a narrative, and I wish to avoid con- 
troversy. Pamphlet after pamphlet has been 
hurled at the devoted heads of the masters whi> 
have countenanced a system under which they 
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were bom and bred, and which they iband 
worked well with them. Neryons xnothera, 'who 
were happy in the firm belief tiiat their sons were 
being educated in the best schools of the land^ 
both as to inteUectual attiunments, discipline^ and 
real moral worthy haye been alarmed by appeals 
to their maternal anxiety, forwarded to them by 
post And an isolated instance of the brutal 
exercise of monitorial power has induced a fieroe 
attack on the whole internal goyemment of time- 
honoured institutions, which haye educated, and 
are educating annually, thousands of young men, 
the Slite of the nation. 

My aim is not to defend fagging, for truly I 
believe it to need no defence; but to show, £rom 
my own experience as a fag in one of our great 
public schools, and not the least of them, the 
working of the system: what we suffered, and 
how we bore it ; the protection it afforded to our 
bodies when young, and to our minds when older. 
I must premise, that if fagging is ever to be 
temperately discussed, or its trials fairly described, 
it must be by those who, like myself, haye not 
their remembrance of being fagged dimmed by' 
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the reeoUection of the pkasure o£ facing others 
— hj those who have endured all the senitudc^ 
and have never enjoyed the rule. During the 
£ve years I spent at Harby I was a fag for three 
years and a half^ and remained one year and a 
half in an intermediate state — neither fag nor <»ip- 
tain^ — leaving school just as I was about to enter 
the monitorial class. 

What constitutes the difference between a pub- 
lic and a private school ? It is not the numbers, 
for many of our private schools contain two or 
three hundred boys. It is self-government. We 
admit and cherish the principle in every other 
relation of life, why refuse to admit it here ? The 
British constitution is foimded on the principle of 
local self- government, and the great value of 
a public school is its dose resemblance to the 
outer world around it. At Harby we had our 
monitors — a local council of forty ; our public 
meetings'— the rest of the school, being often sum- 
moned to deliberate togellier ; our laws, made by 
the majority and obeyed by all; our taxes — and 
very heavy we found them; our periodical presef, 
and very amusing it was. 
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The Sixth form at Harby was composed of 
about forty of [the most learned^ and the oldest 
members of the school; many of them were 
ahnost men — ^none of them were younger thaa 
seyenteen^ and they were made fully to un- 
derstand^ when they entered into that class^ the 
grave responsibility of the duties intrusted 
to them to perform. They were to be in the 
capacity of gentlemen-ushers, with power to 
punish certain offences with certain penalties; 
and, in the majority of cases, without referring to 
the masters at all. Of course, in a matter of any 
importance," it would be their duty to place the 
whole affair immediately before the head-master 
of the school In many cases they had to break 
with friends who were too free and easy in their 
observance of school rules, and who were in the 
habit of disregarding those which prohibited a 
quiet cigar by the river side, or a bottle of cham- 
pagne in the bedroom feast. In all cases they 
were in honour bound to eschew all such practices 
themselves, and to lead lives of such regularity in 
their studies and respectability in their conduct, 
as to set a good example to the school and to their 
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houses; that they should be able to punish all 
offences against school discipline^ without render- 
ing themselves liable to the '^ et tu quoque " 
retort, ^* Why you do just the same yourself." 

Their duties were ntunerous — they had to be 
constantly on the watch to prevent bullying and 
illegal fagging; to be in turn on duty in the 
schools and out of bounds; to read prayers, and 
keep order in their own houses ; and — hardest 
task of all — to keep well with their school-fellows: 
to be neither too lax and undignified as masters, 
nor too severe and arrogant as friends. And, in 
most cases, they succeeded admirably : the great- 
est favourites of the school generally became moni- 
tors, and hardly a change was apparent in their 
deportment and manners. If they were treated 
with a little more respect by the little boys, they 
made up for it by increased protection and greater 
kindness than, as big boys only, they had been 
able to bestow- 
To repay them for the hard duty they under- 
took, and to recompense them for these sacrifices 
they made, they were allowed to fag the younger 
boys : subject to certain fixed rules, and restrained 
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hy many well-^own customs. Their breakfasts 
were made and laid out ready for them in ihe 
morning ; their studies were kept dean and neat : 
their fires were not allowed to go out for want of 
fuel in winter ; their flowers and plants were not 
allowed to wither for want of water in summer ; 
their books were carried to and &om school in 
lesson time; their wickets were pitched and fielded 
for in play hours ; their tea was made? and their 
bread toasted or buttered, in the evening ; their 
suppers were taken to their studies at night ; and 
their warm water, candles, lexicons, or novela, 
carried up to their rooms at bed time. 

Such were the duties and such the privileges of 
monitors. In the next two chapters I will en- 
deavour to give a &g's amplification of the last 
paragraph. 
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CHAPTER XVni. 

THE SCHOOL-FAGS. 

" Honour and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part, there all the honour lies." 

Pope. 

"Well did I watch, much laboured, nor had power 
To escape from many strange indignides." 

WOEDSWORTH. 

Thebe were^ I thinks about three hundred and 
twenty fags at Harby; and their duties were 
of two distinct kinds : ^^ school-fagging " and 
*^ house - fagging." 

School-fagging consisted in ^^ fielding out,^ 
during practice hours^ and scorings or standing 
umpire at matches. The former was made much 
use of by amateurs in the monitorial dass, in 
order to form good cricketers to replace any of 
the school "eleven" who might leave; in ordear 
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that the great public-school matches to come should 
maintain the Harbean reputation for cricket^ un- 
shorn of its laurels, and untarnished in its fame. 

Many a boy with a sure eye, a strong wrist, 
and a manly form, would much have preferred 
passing his leisure in lying on the grassy slopes 
during the summer, and enjoying such intel- 
lectual recreation as the prose of Alexandre 
Dumas or the poetry of Byron afforded ; but the 
head of the school had determined that he should 
become a great cricketer, and he was dedicated to 
the game. Day after day he is fagged for hours. 
At first he detests being compelled to stand up 
before a wicket and defend it (as well as his legs) 
from the swiftly-delivered balls of the head of the 
eleven, and the professional bowlers; but a few 
months after, he ties a blue silk ribbon round his 
straw hat, and walks the playground in the en- 
viable position of a member of the school eleven, 
and is devoted to his quondam enemy the bat. 
^ The posts of scorer and umpire in the great 
matches were much sought after ; for then you 
commanded a good view of the exciting game, 
mixed with the leaders of the school for a few 
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hours^ and afterwards constituted yourself a 
great critic of ail that was well or iU done: 
imposing by your superior knowledge on your 
less fagged friends. But, with these exceptions, 
we found cricket-fagging hard, painful work. 
For two consecutive hours, day after day, did the 
new boy guard the wicket, in the hot summer 
afternoons ; and if his friends (for no enemy 
would make so cruel a remark) said to him, 
*^ Why, you will soon get rid of fagging, and will 
be glad to have learned all about cricket, and 
how to play well " — ^he might well have answered, 
** A black dose may cure you of an indigestion, and 
make you better afterwards, and the taste is soon 
out of your mouth; but that does not make it 
pleasanter to take." 

However, if you in any way distinguished 
yourself, you were instantly free, and could not 
be fagged again the same day : indeed, few boys 
in their second or third half-years were fagged at 
cricket for more than a few minutes. But there 
were many who hated cricket, and had no wish 
to learn, as they did not enjoy games; their 
health or bent of mind preventing their taking 
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any interest in it. To these it was hard work 
indeed to stand behind the wicket, £rightened 
out of their sel^possession by the terrific bowl- 
ing; to run from place to place^ fetching "hard- 
hit outs;" to ^4ong off," often half a mile away, 
or "long leg," "vrfiich it took a long time for their 
short ones to reach. Besides,^ of all perverse and 
obstinate things, a cricket-ball is the most pig- 
headed : place yourself where you may, go where 
you will, it invariably slips through your fingers ; 
there is a kind of twist about its progressive 
motion which defies all your attempts to arrest 
its onward flight. Many a cricket-ball, instead 
of rushing into hands ready to receive it, has 
leaped over my head after pitching on some hard 
sod, and given me a weary run to the other end 
of the playground to fetch it. I have heard 
monitors explain that cricketing was much more 
healthy than lying by murmuring streams reading 
foolish novels; but we fags did not agree with 
them: it kept the fags out of mischief, and 
taught us how to play at manly games, they 
ui^ed ; but we did not wish to be kept out of 
mischief, and liked playing cricket amongst our- 
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sdhres. The most nnoiifiwerable argument was, 
tiiat it put a check on the clay pipe, which at one 
time obtained among the *^matwais sujets^^ of the 
school. 

There was also racket-fagging, but as it em- 
ployed but four fags at one time, and was only 
xraendurable from its extreme dullness and idle- 
ness, it need hardly be mentioned. The school 
was essentially a cricket-playing one, and the 
(aicket-fegging was the severe out-door work. 

Lastly, there was the football-fs^ging, which 
the little boys disliked most, and in which 
masters, mothers, and the public, had the greatest 
interest. Nurses and doctors must have disliked 
it most, as it lessened their occupation and their 
gains, so beneficial was the influence it exercised 
on the health of the school. During the autiunn 
half-year — leaf- falling and showery October^ 
bleak, rainy, foggy November, and clear frosty 
December— cricket being abandoned, football was 
in full vogue. 

Harby was, and I believe stiQ remains, the 
school most celebrated for this famous game ; it 
tmdoubtedly is the school where least illness 
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occurs in the autumn months. Every member 
of Harby— monitor, fifth-form, fag — all were 
obliged to play football every half-holiday from 
three till dusk, no matter what excuse they 
brought; nothing would save them but a doctor's 
certificate of ill health. 

It was a season during which, had we consulted 
our comfort only, a sharp nm down to and from 
the school-rooms would have constituted our daily 
exercise, and we should ha,ve undoubtedly injured 
our health by confinement to our little over- 
heated studies ; but the fiat had gone forth years 
ago, when the whole school had met and pro- 
mulgated, ** Football every half-holiday, from 
three till dusk, imless it rains." 

On coming out from "calling over," we find 
an ambush in every outlet, a sentinel at every 
gate — ^play we must, and do; and the activity 
of the exercise, and the excitement of the game, 
arc the best antidotes in the world agidnst in« 
flucnza and catarrh. We were practical homoeo- 
pathists; for, on the principle that ^^like cures 
like," we exposed our coatiess bodies to the 
piercing east wind, and got heated with exerdse 
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before retonung to a freezing school-rooin to 
ajisw&t our names, oa cmr way back to <mt 
warm studies and boiling coffee. 

This was all the out-door fagging required of 
us. But there is one more custom very similar 
to fagging, and in some way aridng out of it; 
it was this : — 

It being illegal to be out of bounds — that is to 
say, to be found beyond a circle of half a mile 
from the school — ^the moment a monitor appeared 
in sight, the wandering fag scudded over hedge 
and ditch for about a hundred yards, tiQ the 
acccMnmodating praepostor shouted the word 
*'0n!'' as a signal of peace and amity; the 
walk was then proceeded with at the usual 
quiet lounging pace, the delight of Harbeans, 
exhausted with the heat and toil of the day. 
As fagging only existed within the legal bounds^ 
and as all the respect you were bound to show 
to the head form was comprised in this rapid 
scutter called " shirking," it only gave a Etde 
agreeable exc^ment to the otherwise deepy 
evening stroU. 

There ware, however, certain disrepaliable 

B 
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streets in the neighbouring village; certain 
lanes leading to. well-known public houses; 
certain shadj groves, near the river, consecrated 
to the Virginian weed — 

" There in close covert by some brook, 
Where no profaner eye may look, 
Hidden from day's garish eye ; 
While the bee, with honied thigh. 
That at her flowery work doth sing, 
And the waters murmuring 
Entice sweet conversation." 

Cigars were at a premium in these locali- 
ties, and the quickest run would hardly save 
the delinquent: the cry of "Back!" soon 
brought the trembling culprit before the stem 
executioner of the sentence for outraged rules. 
It was no case of an usher's easily evaded 
questions; no such answer as " Nothing," or *^I 
don't know," will suffice. All explanation is 
fruitless : the fiat *' Come to my study to-morrow 
morning," went forth, and the offender walked 
quietly towards the precincts of the school be- 
side his judge; who, a few years back, nay, 
perhaps but a few months, had himself strayed, 
a culprit, in these localities which he. now paces 
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on duty as the guaftrd of your health and inno- 
cence. 

The monitor perhaps beguiles the way by 
friendly chat, expatiates on the future pleasures 
of Cambridge, or his own chance of the Baliol 
scholarship ; inquires how you were getting on in 
your class, or remarks that so and so, whom 
you both know at home, is going to marry his 
sister. You reach the school, and separate on 
friendly terms; he to take counsel with his 
coadjutors as to your punishment, and you to 
ask every one you meet what it wUl be. Your 
dearest friends quote similar cases, in each of 
which twenty cuts was the penalty ; while stray 
acquaintances inform you that a hundred lines of 
Virgil will be the extreme imposition. To- 
morrow comes, and you are before your "judge, 
jury, and executioner," to quote from a letter to 
the morning papers lately. 

"Well, now, tell me all about it. Why, when 
there are about ten square miles of unforbidden 
country to roam over, must you prefer a pro- 
hibited hundred yards? Waddington tells me 
he caught you there last Saturday. Now have 
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you taken to smoking regularly^ or to somel 
worse?" 

You explain, or confess, as the case may 
whatever you say is believed ; so of course, 
a schoolboy's honour, you tell all. You 
punished : no matter how : it is according to 
You knew the penalty and willingly took 
risk : you played a licking against a cigar ; ha 
enjoyed the one, you cannot draw your si 
till you have received the other; and you 
quietly back to the cricket ground, infori 
your smarting person, " Que le jeu ne valail 
la ChandeUe." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE HOUSE-PAGS. 

" We must look within 
For that which makes us slaves." 

Tam-ourd. 

" Miserables humains, ceci s*adresse a vons! 
Je n'entends n^sonner que des plaintes fiivoles.** 

La Fontaine. 

If I had chosen my own bedroom, I would 
certainly have selected one where I could be 
alone, or with one friend only ; but I was placed 
in a large six-bedded room, and my fogging there- 
fore began at a very early hour. 

Notices written in large round hand were 
posted up in various parts of the room ; ex. grx — 

"Silence between ten o'clock and a quarter 
past in the evening, and six to a quarter past 
in the morning. " Here is another :— 
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*^ The fag on duty is responsible for e very- 
fellow being out of bed at half past six." This 
duty was taken for alternate weeks by the 
three fags, whose beds ranged along one side 
of the room. 

It was a pleasant, well-organized room; and 
every thing was done according to rule. Bol- 
stering matches took place regularly on Saturday 
night, and bed-jumping whenever our praepostor 
was not deep in Goethe (of whom he was a great 
admirer), or working at his mathematics, in which 
he was a great proficient. 

Every thing depended on the state of the 
bedroom. Some were well managed and very- 
pleasant rooms; others were perfect infernalia. 
A good praepostor would convert the most dis- 
agreeable room into the quiet dormitory it was 
intended for ; and even a bad captain would 
prevent any flagrant disorder, or any very marked 
tyranny. In some, floggings, smotherings, toss- 
ings in blankets, and every description of dis- 
gusting bullying, were of nightly occurrence ; in 
others readings aloud of Byron, Walter Scott, or 
Moli^re, were the regular thing. There was one 
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room in my "house" where Caesar, robed in a 
white night gown and long scarf composed of 
six pink silk handkerchiefs, was stabbed with a 
tooth-brush by Brutus in a blue silk dressing- 
gown, and after falling under the white dimity 
bed with the " Et tu. Brute !" groan, rejoined the 
mob in most classical nudity, and led them on to 
assault Brutus with sponges and wet towels : the 
last a most efficacious weapon. 

It happened to be my turn as fag for the 
coming week ; and having dozed for three minutes 
after the butler had called me, I rose and looked 
out of window, to see in what kind of weather 
we were to play the great Old Harbean match. 
The clouds were of a dull leaden hue, the trees 
were drooping imder the weight of moisture, 
every blade of grass seemed weighed down by a 
big dew-drop, the larch trees would have been 
sparkling with diamonds had the sun only come 
out instead of sulking behind the dark heavy 
clouds, and there was a melancholy noise of 
gurgling waters forcing their way through pipes 
half choked up with dust and the debris of the 
last few weeks' dry weather. Adieu 1 thought I, 
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to mj fffecious cricket-ball^ whidi Foister ao 
skilfully threw up into that gutter pipe> aoad 
which will now be carried down by tl^ flood 
into the great town-eewer leading to the xiyer^ 
a tough morsel for the rats. 

" Now then, get up, will you? " cried I to the 
alternate fag. "We invariably pulled one another 
oat of bed with greater gusto than any one else,, 
and were on rather fierce terms in consequence. 

"Do let me lie one moment more, and 111 
promise not to pull you out next week for five 
minutes after I called you." 

** Not a moment 1 " said I, remembering my dis- 
regarded entreaties last Monday ; and off came 
all the clothes into the room, and down went 
the wet spoDge on his face, while I skilfully 
avoided the well-aimed boot, which waked up 
the third fag by striking him full on the knee- 
cap, and saved me the trouble of doing imto him 
likewise. Next came the great stmnbling-bloek 
to the *^ pulling up fag," that curious, eccentric 
kind of boy, a lamb awake but a lion when, 
roused: he had established a reputation, well 
deSi^red,^ and particularly well acted up to, of 
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beii^ raffing mad when pulled out of bed in the 
KLoming; and I knew that a wet morning much 
imsreased the ferocitj of his temper. 

^ Is it fine ? " asked he^ as I approached his bed. 
** I made three-and-twenty runs and caught out : 
fellowB never could bowl me out." He was dream- 
ing about the great match of to-day, and in which 
he is the player on whom the school counts for its 
victory, and our house for its glbry. 

** No, it's raining hard : but you must get up.** 

*^ Touch me if you dare, and I '11 bre^ every 
bone in your body. I 'm ill : I shall get a doctor^s 
certificate. Leave me alone!" he grunted 
forth from under the blankets. I tear off every 
strip of clothing, and holding them up as a 
buckler, rush out of the room; boots fly in 
numbers; a water-jug is smashed against the 
door, and a flood pours down the passage. The 
paroxysm is over, and the praepostor is ^^ slang- 
ing " my roused lion ; who, as soon as his sleepy fit 
is over, becomes the lamVagain. Dressing quickly, 
I find I have got well over my first fag^g, and 
I^ hope I may do as well throughout the day. 

I run loose a moment on my way up feom 
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first lesson^ as Simpson has a breakfast-party 
at nine, and I am breakfast-fag to-day. I 
must rush down town to invest the large sum. 
of three shillings and sixpence, which has been 
intrusted to me to meet these extraordinary- 
expenses. Let me see: eggs and bacon — ^no, 
we had !^eggs and bacon last Friday ; sausages, 
they are rather low, I think. Stop ! I have it : 
salad, that will do to begin with ; salad, Sd. ; 
then duck-eggs boiled hard, 6d,; there's some- 
thing aristocratic about duck-eggs. Fowl? no, 
not fowl. Lobster — saw some for Is. 9d. ; that 
leaves me 1^., exactly the price of marmalade 
at Mrs. Webb's. The thing is settled. 

We are in our own study, our own breakfast 
is nearly ready in an adjoining one, prepared by 
a friend with whom we club, and who arranged ' 
never to be on duty when we are. A lobster 
salad is being concocted, the lobster (or rather 
the bulky part of him) reclines on a bed of 
lettuce, mustard and cress, fresh washed in my 
watering-pot — and really it has only a very slight 
taste of earth about it; the claws lay near the 
comers in a state of smash, like the extremities 
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of tortured Protestants after wearing the cele- 
brated Scottish boots. Six little turrets of hori* 
zontally-sliced duck eggs, each surmounted with 
a scarlet foot of the defunct, flank the sides and 
ends of the dish, threatening indigestions to all 
who should partake. A perfect moat of cholera- 
dealing sauce encircles the whole. It is a chef 
d^oBuvrey worthy, in the artiste's eyes, of the 
renowned Soyer. 

We rush down to the buttery, calling out, 
^* Mr. Simpson's tray, a clean table-cloth, two ^ 
extra breads, ditto cups, &c, and do look slippy, 
please." 

" Why, Mr. Edward, you are always in a 
hurry." 

Here we are in the hall. Shall it be tea and 
cocoa, or coffee and chocolate? We decide in 
favour of the latter, as more ^^ swell." The table- 
cloth is laid, the coffee simmers on the hob, the 
chocolate is being compounded in a tea-cup prior 
to its concoction in that pot of boiling milk, the 
bread is being toasted and buttered by a fag 
whom I have borrowed, and whose4ii7ork I shall 
have to do to-morrow as well as my own. Nine 
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o^dock strikes; tiie Sixth form are out of lesson. 
Our friends^ imd the praepostor we hate^ will soon 
be kere; Mr. Simpson and his companions are 
coming up the hxie, my scout informs me : then 
we must arrange the breakfast at once. The 
ax cups form a neat semicircle^ the host's plate 
being the central point ; the six plates describe 
a parallelogram at equal distances^ the lobster- 
salad being the grand ^centre of the whole. Salt- 
cellars flank salt-ceUars^ cruets balance cruets, and 
marmalade^ts occupy alternate angles; sugar- 
basins and cream-jugs being gracefully dispersed^ 
The coffee, which is being strained through a 
cambric handkerchief, and the chocolate which is 
in a fine frothy state, form the two main features 
of the " spread.** 

Enter Simpson with his friends : a slight shade 
of anxiety is observed on his face, as he glances 
at the preparations, but it is soon dispelled, and 
he introduces me to his friends as the only fsLg in 
the school : all other fags b^ng mufi& and hnm- 
bugs. His friends shake hands, and wish I was 
theirs. I mtiBt confess that so feur from feeling at 
all abashed, I am much flattered thereat; and 
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depart to my own excellent breakfast in capital 
spirits. 

I may here observe that I have never found my 
Latin and Greek of much service, as the former 
did not enable me to speak Italian while at Kome^ 
nor the latter to converse with the clever Greeks 
I met in Egypt; while on the other hand, the 
bones of a duck I roasted on the Jardin may be 
found and mistaken for those of an extinct species 
of enormous water-fowl, so large was it, and the 
shells of the eggs I poached may yet exist on the 
heights of St. Th^odule. 

But I must not be long over my breakfast, as 
I am Simpson's study-&g also this week* He 
has six fiigs, who arrange among themselves and 
take a week each to do all the work, both study 
and breakfast &gging ; that they may then be 
quite free for the six weeks till their turn comes 
roimd again. 

What a scene meets our eyes as we enter the 
little study ! Candles which have burnt themselves 
out, snuffers black And greasy, off the trays ; taOow 
on the taUe doth, soda-water bottles cm the sofa, 
and corks on the floor; books lying open on the 
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sofa^cushions^ and manuscript iambics on the 
chimney-piece. Well, we must clear away and 
make all straight. First, the curtains must be 
pulled aside, and the blinds drawn up. What, 
more mess? Glasses half filled with beer in the 
yery extreme of flatness, plates half covered with 
cheese in a most imtempting state of dryness; 
more papers, and Smith's prize-copy of verses 
stained with beer and soiled with tallow. Per- 
haps Smith won't be savage, and perhaps Simpson 
won't swear it was that careless fag ! 

There is no position of Ufe, I think, which re- 
quires a more thorough appreciation of character 
and a greater amount of tact than that of a study- 
fag : indeed of any fag. The last Sixth-fellow 
whose study I had the charge of was deep in clas- 
sical lore, intending to get the Baliol, and habi- 
tually leaving his study-table and sofa covered 
with the printed productions of other men's brains 
and the manuscript effusions of his own. Had I 
touched a paper,, had I shut a book, from Lem- 
priere's Dictionary which he was examining, to 
Byron's "Don Juan " with which he refreshed his 
aching head (he would have done much better by 
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following Don Juan's advice about hock and soda- 
water, than by reading his wild adventures), no- 
thing would have saved me from a severe licking. 
My present master was. a literary dandy, as 
well as a cricketing swell; and if the second 
volume of ^^ Waverley" had been replaced between 
the first and second volumes of ^^ Old Mortality," 
I should have been in a dreadful scrape. The 
hanging up of his many bats was the greatest 
feat of memory I achieved, as the one he had 
used last was to be put on the fifth nail: to 
give them all a fair chance, as he said, for the 
on6 most used would be in the best practice, 
and would distinguish itself most. Then his 
gloves had each their particular nail; and woe to 
the fag who hung the left leg-pad on the right- 
hand peg.. He had also particular notions as to 
the. position of sofa-cushions, and was withal a 
great florist ; and if any fuchsia, would not open 
its buds, or any rose-tree would not flower, by 
the day which the nursery gardener had predicted, 
he was sure that it was from my carelessness or 
inattention, and would listen to no explanations 
whatever. 
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No half deaning, no partial dusting eovdd 
satisfy this fastidious connoisseur in hai!ieeiiHud% 
work^ so the whole of ihe famiture had to be 
piled up on the sofa, and the carpet-brush used 
with no niggard hand^ while no speck of dudt 
must be left on the gilt edges of the Demosthenes 
which is never opened, or of the Livy whidi is 
never read. Then the plants must be pruned and 
watered, the bouquet on the table re-arranged, 
and all the dead flowers thrown out ; and, though 
the little room is hardly eight feet square, it 
takes nearly half an hour's hard work to make it 
perfectly clean and put it into apple-pie order. 
That done, no boudoir in May-fair would present 
a more cheerful and orderly appearance. 

By the time we have finished all our labours, 
the weightier matters of the school will demand 
our whole attention. All the boys in the house 
belonging to my dass meet together to study one 
of the afternoon lessons; the lesson for eleven 
o'clock having been made sure of last night : a cry 
of " Fourth form to the third study !" bings us all 
togetiMr, armed with our dictionaries, and (if we 
are lucky enough to have one) with the EngHsk 
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translation too. Then the cleverest amongst 
lis begins to construe the lesson, interrupted 
every moment by the youngest, who hardly un- 
derstands him as he rattles on, and who puts in a 
melancholy plea, to " do that one passage over 
again;" or by the elder ones, who are sure 
^* every one knows the next ten lines, so do 
get on." 

There is no more house-fagging till tea, when 
the most disagreeable duty of all occupies a brief, 
but most painful half-hour. A few fags, not 
more than four or six, are sent down into the 
hall to toast large rounds of bread ; 'and as the 
fire is at all seasons equal to the largest kitchen- 
range, and at tea time is one mass of red hot 
cinders, it may easily be conceived how plea- 
sant it was to stand close in front of it, toasting 
our two rounds. We are happily only expected 
to toast two, and each praepostor has a right to 
have two toasted ; but, as tastes differ, there were 
often delightful captains who preferred bread and 
butter ; so this fagging, bad as it was in quality, 
was very limited as to quantity. It was roasting 
work, to be sure; we used to bandage up our 

8 
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hands and look the other way till the round was 
well browi^ed— not burned, like King Al&ed's 
cakes, for then another had to be done. Why 
toasting-forks were never used I can't imagiiie ; 
but we were only aQowed small dinner-forks ; per- 
haps on the same principle on which the au- 
thorities at the Horse Guards objected so long to 
Minie rifles, because Brown Bess had always done 
80 well : the small fork had done well for toasting^ 
and could not be hastily abandoned. But we 
live in an age of progress, and as the improred 
rifle has been dealt out liberally to our soldiers, 
no doubt, if toasting-fags still exist at Harby, 
toasting-forks have also been introduced there. 

This was all the house-fagging we had at our 
house; and I believe it resembles in its main 
features the fagging of most of the other houses : 
though there was one house where they had no 
^^gg^ whatever. And I may mention, as I 
hear the anomaly has ceased to exist now, that it 
had the character of being the most disorderly 
and riotous house of all three under the central 
control.^ This was a matter of notoriety and 
commmi report, founded on most fearful tales 
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told by the younger boys in it; but I know 
lliat more expulsions, more exposis, and more 
Sowings occurred in that house ; and that less 
iclixt and honour, either in the play-ground and 
games, or in the schools and scholarships, were 
reaped by the members of it, than by those of 
any other house in the school. 

There was a most amusing story connected 
with a branch of the house-fagging of one of the 
other houses, which led to its discontinuance. 
The custom had obtained of placing a fag at one 
of the fire-places in the large roomy passages, to 
be ready to answer the call of any Sixth fellow 
who wanted his supper. One night, at about nine 
o'clock — turn down the gas! it is a real true 
ghost story — a small fag, suffering from home 
sickness, and anxiety about the first two pages 
of his Latin grammar, sat in the usual place, 
ready to answer his name, and fetch up the 
monitorial bread, cheese, and beer; a firiend 
passed, who borrowed his candle to go into 
an adjoining room, and he was left; alone and 
in the dark. Poor little fellow I A very few 
years before he would have cried till some one 



^ 
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came and rescued him from his most melan- 
choly position ; but now he felt all that was 
manly rising up within him, so he sat still and 
shivered : for fear was heavy upon him, and the 
fire was very nearly out. 

Suddenly a bright blue light was seen on the 
landing at the end of the passage, and a clank- 
ing of chains was heard upon the stairs. Pale 
with terror, the poor boy sat up on his chair and 
fixed his eyes steadily upon the top stair. A tall 
figure in chains, robed in white and ghostly pale, 
advanced slowly, bearing a monitorial tray con- 
taining beer and bread, plates and cheese. He 
stopped at each monitor's door, till the contents 
of his tray were all disposed of; he then walked 
slowly up to the horror-stricken fag, and thus ad- 
dressed him — ^But I am not sure that I ought to 
relate what he said, as the frightened boy (who 
was my informant) fainted away at exactly the 
moment when the ghost was beginning to speak. 
He continued very ill, and in an extremely low 
and terrified state for many days after, so great 
was the shock to his nervous system. 

This de3CriptJQ^^*^(fcmbg was then put 
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down by authority; and now, any one who is 
called, comes out of his study to answer and to 
fetch what is wanted ; but no particular boy has 
to wait outside in the passage. 

I never heard if the monitors really received 
their pretematuraily presented supper; but cer- 
tain it is they never received any other. It was 
the ghost of night-fagging : " his last appear- 
ance." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

A WHOLE HOLIDAY. 

" Oh life, how pleasant in thy morning, 
Young Fancy's rays the hues adorning ! 
Cold-pausing Caution's lessons scorning, 

"We frisk away 
Like schoolboys at the expected warning, 

To joy and play." 

BUHNS. 

Old men, looking back on the world they are 
fast leaving behind them, cherish and love the 
landmarks of their past journey ; but schoolboys, 
for ever pressing on, indulge in few such remi- 
niscences: they look forward and press onward; 
their interest in life is prospective, not retro- 
spective. 

The great landmark of each half year — a 
period to count from and to look forward to — was 
the whole holiday. We had many little way- 
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marks; as, for instance, the week our turn of 
fagging came, or the first day of the month when 
the head-master examined the class: the last a 
time made memorable by rewards and punish- 
ments, praise and censure. The old Harbean 
cricket-match was also a red-letter day in the 
brief calendar of that happy time ; for then Harby 
was crowded with all the old &ces, many of them 
surrounded by joyous friends, some wandering 
about unrecognized and finding no familiar faces 
but those of the old servants, and no acquaintance 
but the gnarled elms. But the whole hoHday 
was the day to which the weeks were counted^ 
and firom whence the days were numbered, until 
the holidays and our homes were near enough to 
reckon the interval by minutes. 

To those who Uved near their parents, the day 
was indeed a luxury — a resting-place in the 
exciting school-4ife — a few quiet hours to be 
passed in the happy enjoyment of home atmo- 
sphere and home intercourse ; an opportunity to 
explain and excuse the mishaps and idleness of 
the last three months, to receive applause and 
commendation for duty done and places gained. 
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and to lay in a store of that moral comfort and 
support, which no letter however affectionate 
and earnest can convey, and no sermon however 
eloquent can instil. 

Those whose homes were too far off to be 
reached in a day, and who had no invitations 
from friends whose houses were within practical 
ble distance, looked forward to the whole holiday 
only, perhaps, as a day of perfect idleness, and 
bad no pleasure in looking back to so dull a 
pause in their career. They woke at six, sur- 
prised at not having been called, and would 
fancy it was Sunday, but that no heap of clean 
linen lay on the chair by the bed. They lie 
dozing or chatting, trying to persuade themselves 
it is very pleasant not to get up early, and at 
last rise with a feeling of listlessness. Breakfast 
is comfortless, and the want of an object is much 
felt; it seems imnatural to play cricket before 
lunch, and they hardly feel energy enough to 
get up an independent excursion, or set out on 
a long walk. The playground is half deserted, 
and those who are there seem to play as if they 
had the whole day to do it in, and there was no 
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hurry; the only well-attended place is the pastry 
cook's, and the only popular thing — ^a tart. The 
day passes slowly away, and when all assemble 
at bedtime, those who have not visited any- 
where feel tired and dispirited; presenting a 
most imhappy contrast to the merry fellows 
who have just arrived from home, or from a 
friend's house, full of new feelings and of ifresh 
ideas. 

My fate was not often so melancholy: the 
whole holiday was rarely a dies non to me; for 

my kind friends at L r generally forwarded 

me an invitation, to spend the Thursday night 
and the whole of Friday under their hospitable 
roof. But how little faith has the schoolboy! 
Though I felt sure the invitation would arrive, 
and was convinced by past experience that I 
should not be forgotten, still I always had a 
nervous apprehension lest no reception would be 
offered me ; and often would the broken win- 
dow, or the stolen nest of last year's holiday 
haunt, me, and militate against the chance of re- 
ceiving another invitation. I blush even now, when 
I remember how, in my most salad days of all, I 
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distiiigTiiahed myself by bagging a whole nest of 
pheasant's ^gs, during a walk in one oi the most 
gferictly preserved counties of England. I was 
amazed at the pertinacity with which the hen- 
pheasant remained in her nest^ from which ahe 
would not move till I had £urly pushed her <M 
with a walking-stick. What horror was depicted 
on the countenances of a most respectable ^^ jus- 
tice of the peace and quorum, aye, and cuatos 
rotulorum," when I appeared with the fruits of 
my delinquency, and stood self-convicted of an 
overt act of poaching I As for the dear old lady 
at whose house I had been lunching, she was 
inconsolable, and would have forthwith sent me 
back to replace the eggs, if it would not have 
caused me to be too late to return to school that 
night. Can all these sins be forgiven ? Shall I 
have an invitation this year ? 

At last the suspense became too painful to be 
borne, and I compose, with the greatest difficulty 
and after many rough copies, a letter giving a 
pretty broad hint of what I was hoping for. My 
kind friends reply, in a letter which can be 
exhibited to the tutor in asking for leave and m^y 
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railway fare^ enclofiing another far my private 
perusal, laying embargo on all nests, especially 
those of pheasants. As the day approaches I 
am in a wild state of excitement. Thursday is 
a half-holiday, and I get leave to go at one o'clock 
that day and return at ten o'clock on Fri- 
day night — thirty-three whole hours away from 
school! I have only a clean shirt and a few 
other necessaries to pack, yet I get out my 
carpet-bag and put them in it four days before- 
hand: which is rather inconvenient, as many of 
the articles are of daily use. I can hardly sleep 
the night before, and get up very early ; though 
four hours of lessons have to be got through 
before the holiday begins. With what care I 
dress: as if any one would ever notice what I 
have got on ; but, even if my " neat get up " 
is unappreciated by my friends, it will at all 
events proclaim to my schoolfellows that I am 
not going to stay at Harby, being invited out — 
and that will lead to endless questions, to answer 
which will be pleasant to me. 

It was needless to make myself hot and un- 
comfortable by running down to the station, at 
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which I arrive half an hour before the train 
starts; but however early I may be, others are 
already there, like me, full of joyous anticipa- 
tions and glorious spirits. Some are going up 
to town, where to see Buckstone or Wright 
seems to be the summit of their hopes; others 
are to have a day's hunting, or a day's shooting, 
as the case npiay be, and will bring back to Harby 
accoimts of feats performed by them which we 
shall find it diflScult to believe, or proofs of their 
prowess which we shall easily consume; several 
are silent as to what particular enjoyment of the 
next thirty hours they look forward to most 
eagerly, happy to feel, though they would be 
ashamed to confess, that a kiss from mama is 
the "ultima Thule" of their desire. For my 
part, a good long walk or ride over a very grassy 
coimtry, divided by numberless gates, in company 
of one of the most agreeable cousins I know, 
would be my answer to the universal question, 
**What do you look forward to most?'' The 
tr^ seemed to go very slow, besides being half 
an hour late in starting ; anxiously I looked out 
of the window to see if any one was there to meet 
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me, and recognized with delight the jaunting car 
which was to convey me to my friends; the 
cousin who was driving being nearly distracted 
by the tremendous chatter kept up all the way, 
in a school language which he had much diffi- 
culty in comprehending. 

To recount all the events of the next few hours 
would be tedious here, though they were far too 
brief then, like all perfect happiness. In look- 
ing back at those short delightful visits through 
a vista of years full of eventful passages, one 
wonders how any quietly disposed people could 
have endured the endless succession of stories, 
poured upon them in an unintermittent current 
of slang, for so many hours ; and one feels new 
gratitude for the pleasure those single days gave. 
But the hour for departure is come; the car is 
ag£un waiting for me. I can hardly believe that 
the time is already passed ; though, when I think 
of all that I have done — how I have ridden over 
twenty miles of beautiful country, lunched at one 
place, where I met many home faces, dined 
at another, and finally supped at a third — it 
seems more like a week than a day. I can- 
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not conceive now bow so mudi happiness could 
have been forced into thirty hours, or how so 
short a change could infuse so many new ideas, 
and so much freshness of spirit as it did. 

On returning to Harby, how dirty everything 
looked! how unworthy even my pretty little 
study looked of the roses I had brought: it 
seemed cruel to have torn them from the pretty 
porch to place them here. And my bedroom, 
how cold and noisy in comparison to the plea- 
sant little room I slept in last night, with the 
stuffed birds over the mantelpiece, while the 
unfeeling order to *^hurl a boot at the candle,'* 
was a strange contrast to the loving voice, which 
only the night before had inquired, "Are you 
sure you want nothing? please mind you put 
your candle out." But the whole holiday must 
not make us discontented with school; nor has 
it that effect, after sleep has removed it back- 
ward twelve hours; the lessons, however, hung 
rather heavy the next day, and, perhaps, the 
little boys are more kindly dealt by for a week 
after that day, frill of the happy influence of home 
ties and home affections. But the recollection of 
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the whole holiday soon passes away^ and takes 
its place as a past milestone on which is engraved 
the word " gratitude," in characters which years 
will not render illegible. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE SICK ROOM. 

" Perchance that in that place had heen 
Dramas of many a cloudy scene." — Milnes. 

" Secrets revealing, 
We shall he stealing 
Things that most surely the world does not know." — ^Ibid. 

The sick-room! What scenes of languor and 
suffering, redolent of black dose and powders, of 
plasters and gruel, it brings to my recollection. 
It was a large room looking out on to the yard 
(of that more anon), and was in the quieter part 
of the house : the wing in which the housekeeper 
reigned quite supreme, where fags were objects of 
tender care, and monitors were but elder boys. 
It was seldom tenanted by invalids, strange as 
this may seem, considering its name : a bad cold 
brought on by house-leaping, or an indigestion in 



I 
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the fruit season, were the extent of the aihnents 
of the patients generally ; for, except when some 
iUness seized the whole school, all serious cases 
of illness were at once despatched home or placed 
in lodgings. 

I remember once, however, when the whole 
school had the measles, and half our house were 
in the invalid ward; then the sick room but too 
well deserved its name: most depressing were 
the sounds of coughing and feverish restlessness 
which re-echoed down the dreary passage, as we 
crept to the door to ask after some friend or 
brother, or lay in bed side by side in all the 
horrors of aggravated measles. Only one con- 
soling thought had any weight with us then, that 
we should go home when we got well; though 
even that failed to remove our melancholy sen- 
sations, or to cheer us as we lay side by side, 
miserable and silent* All that kind attention and 
good nurses could do for us was done ; but any 
illness among so large a niunber is a very serious 
thing, and a sick-room with ten beds and ten 
invalids in it, hj no means pleasant quarters. 

But though we were once or twice out of 

T 
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school in the sick-room on account of serious iUness^ 
the complaint which we were most troubled with 
was of a very much less malignant character. 
Its attacks were frequent, and often sudden and 
unexpected, with no premonitory symptoms ; and 
they subsided with corresponding rapidity : they 
would sometimes commence at half past six in the 
morning, and end at dinner time, if on a half 
hoUday; if on a whole school day, not till tea 
time. The only indications of approaching indis- 
position to be observed over night, were to-mor- 
Tow's lesson being imleamt at prayer time, and a 
novel being carried up to bed instead of a Virgil. 
When morning came, the impulse to jump up 
and dress was resisted, as we thought how the lesson 
was unprepared, or saw a drizzling rain falling, 
and felt how cozy and warm our bed was. A 
piteous tale was prepared for the housekeeper, on 
whose opinion of your ailment depended success 
or failure with the doctor. Dear old Mrs. 

D ! I did not sin often: not more than once 

a term ; and I always used to make a clean breast 
of it to her; demonstrating how my powers were 
not equal to learn so much Homer by heart, and 
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that I was sure a good long sleep would conduce 
greatly to my health. Thus I generally suc- 
ceeded in making her take upon herself the 
responsibility of my illness, and represent my 
case to the doctor, while I absented myself till he 
had passed on his rounds. On entering the sick- 
room at breakfast time, I find a neat little parcel 
of pills and draughts addressed to me; enough, 
in my opinion, to kill a horse or dose an elephant, 
and decidedly too much for my complaint. A 
^^ note," as it was called, was with the medicine, 
and when I see on it "unwell: no lessons;" 
I become reconciled to the sight of the parcel, 
and feel so much better as to make up my mind 
at once to throw it out of the window. 

Oh I what a transformation then. The drizzling 
morning had changed into a fine summer day: 
protected alike from masters and from monitors 
by the note of ill health, no lessons need be 
done; and, of course, a little walk, or even a 
slight game of cricket, provided we don't get 
too. hot, is the very panacea for our ailments. 
Then, when all the others are at school, and the 
housekeeper in'' whose charge we are, is busy 
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with the dhmer^ we ramble through all the 
studies and bedrooms, re-arrangiug the latter, 
giying the former a good cleaning, or sit reading 
stolen novels, or borrowed newspapers, as happy 
as schoolboys can be. 

But all have not the same good fortune. Our 
humorous friend, who is always pretending to be 
seriously ill, and who is the contriver of no end 
of the most amusing dodges, has over-acted bis 
part this morning, and has been found out and 
sent into schooL He had so often had headaches, 
colds, coughs, and every description of slight 
ailment, that he felt he must invent something 
rather novel and striking, if he is to succeed 
to-day ; so when he hears the doctor's step at his 
door, he pulls his head from under the pillow, 
where he has been smothering himself for twenty 
minutes, gives the whitewashed wall of the bed- 
room a final lick with his tongue, and at the 
moment the physician enters, cuts a piece of 
string which has been tied tightly round his 
right arm, and lies panting on the pillow appa- 
rently in a state of raging fever. The scene 
is too well acted; and the doctor, seriously 
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alarmed, fetches Mrs. Oswell and the house- 
keeper to consult with them about these serious 
symptoms. Our firiend, meanwhile, unprepared 
for another visit, has washed out his mouth, 
rubbed his arm down till all but the trace of the 
string has disappeared, and sponged his heated 
face; so when the terrified trio arrive, our un- 
fortunate wag holds out his wrist with a regular 
pulse, puts out a healthy-looking tongue to the 
doctor's astonished eyes, and presents every ap- 
pearance of the most florid health : — 

" Infortanatus puer, nimium ne crede colori ! " 

What a punishment you will get 1 and, worse 
still, how long it will be before you are allowed 
to be ill again. 

Among all the many wild ways we had of 
amusing ourselves in the sick-room, there was 
one instituted by an ardent lover of sports of all 
kinds, and a devoted fisherman, which led finally 
to a very severe hall-licking, that put an end to 
it, after it had afforded endless fun to all of us. 
Our fishermai^ having, during his convalescence 
from a severe attack of idleness generally and of 
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Latin elegiacs in particular, posted himself at the ' 
window of the sick-room (which, as I mentioned 
before, was above the poultry yard), let down 
scientific nooses, thrown with practised skill, not 
like the lassos of North American Indians over 
the necks of buffaloes and wild horses, but under 
the feet of ducks and fowls. Into these nooses, 
lying curled up like '^ whip-snakes" on the grass, 
small pieces of bread were cautiously thrown. The 
greedy poultry incontinently rushed into the snare,' 
and with a dexterous jerk were hoisted up flutter- 
ing and screaming into the sick-room, whence 
they were hurled into an adjoining plantation, 
that they might descend to their haunts unin- 
jured. 

This sport went on for some days uninterrupted, 
when some of the more thoughtless youngsters 
afflicted with grammar-phobia, joined the party, 
now reduced by the absence of the fisherman, 
who was attracted back to health and lessons by a 
muddy wet day : the very thing for the sport he 
was devoted to. The new " piscatores," wanting 
in the skill which had rendered lasso-throwing so 
amusing, successful, and harmless a diversion, let 
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down hooks baited with buttered toast, and drew 
up every fowl and duck hungry enough to gorge 
the bait, till the room resembled the shop of a 
poultry fancier, rather than the infirmary of a pub- 
lic schooL A monitor, entering mal-aproposy dis- 
covered half-a-dozen ducks lying on the sofa, with 
fish-tackle depending from their beaks, and several 
fowls strutting about the room with an air of 
great satisfaction, while *^ Paterfamilias " (not the 
one who writes to the Times about the price of 
coals, but he of the poultry-yard, a venerable 
barn-door cock,) was being slowly hoisted up, in a 
state of furious remonstrance, to complete the 
felicity of his feathered family. 

This occurred during the "moral half-year," 
mentioned a few chapters back; and, as cruelty to 
animals must be put down (even at the expense 
of cruelty to boys), the sick-room had three pa- 
tients during the next ten days, suffering severely 
from a painful affection of the back, the reality 
of which was testified by unmistakeable indica- 
tions ; while our fisherman only escaped a more 
severe licking by demonstrating that his plan 
was peculiarly satisfactory to the old cock, inas- 
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much as it had fallen into the snare eight or ten 
times running. 

Such were our iUnesses, and such our remedies^ 
in the sick-room of our house at Harby. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

THE PABTING BEEAKFAST. 

" This night I hold an old accustomed feast, 
"Whereto I have invited many a guest, 
Such as I love ; and you among the store 
One more, most welcome makes my numher more." 

Shakspease. 

It was '^ an old accustomed " rule, that on leaving 
Harby a ^' feast" should be "held," to which 
all the fellows, "such as we love," should be in- 
vited ; and, as my greatest friend was leaving at 
the end of the half which was to terminate my 
career at Harby, we decided to join our purges, 
and assemble our friends at such a parting break- 
&st as Harby had never before witnessed. 

It was a summer evening, such as existed years 
ago, before summer had finally decided that Eng- 
land was no place for her — for I write in the dog 
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days, yet a fire bums briskly and with a wintry 
glow in the grate, while the new number of Punch 
on my writing-table facetiously announces that 
" the hot weather has been postponed, like many 
other good things, in consequence of the war." But 
I remember that during the last summer of my 
boyish days, no garment, not even white trowsers 
and white waistcoat, could keep us cool enough. 
My friend and I strolled out together, for the last 
time as Harbeans, to visit our old haunts, and to 
smoke a quiet cigar under the grateful shade of 
some well-known trees. Examinations being 
over, we felt privileged now, on our last walk, to 
break a rule which, for the last year or two, we 
had reUgiously observed. 

A melancholy feeling pervaded us both, and 
we stopped almost every moment, with a senti- 
mentaUsm not expected from schoolboys, to point 
out some view, often before imheeded,or some ivy- 
covered farm-house now seen for the last time* 

" How happy I have been here, to be sure ! " 
exclaimed my friend. " I feel sorry, and as if I 
could give way to boyish tears, when I think I 
am to leave." 
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" How odd it is we should not like to leaye 
school!" responded I: "but this is so different 
from what people talk about as schooL" 

" Yes, it is indeed. I once went to a private 
school — such an infernal place ! did I never tell 
you about it ? " 

*^ No : let 's lie down here, and I '11 perfume 
the fragrant breezes of this heavenly day, while 
you abuse your old school-days, thereby offering 
incense to your present ones, just at an end." 

" WeU, when only eight years old, I was sent 
to a private day-school, which, as far as I can 
remember, combined every favourable condition. 
The master was one of the most sweet tempered 
men I have ever known ; conscientious, a scholar, 
and a gentleman." 

" Than which what higher praise ? " 

" I was the youngest boy, and was placed at 
the bottom of my form; for our master, in his 
innocence, was opposed to place-taking, on the 
ground of the unamiable emotions of triumph 
and emulation it excited." 

"What an ass!" interrupted the listener, 
knocking off the ash of his cigar. 
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'' I can teU you, however^ that the system of 
seniority was earned out^ and most thoroughly 
too, by the big boys : to have a difference witib 
a boy older than yourself, was considered a 
symptom of insnbordinalion which all the elders 
of the culprit were interested in putting down. 
The ordinary punishment of offending juniors 
was being held close to the fire, till all disaffec- 
tion was supposed to be ^ burnt and purged 
away.* The infliction was varied, however, by 
our being forced down and sat upon; having 
water poured down our necks just before school 
began, and by other diabolical tortures, contrived 
by the inventive ingenuity of the tyrant for the 
moment, aided by suggestions from his friends.*' 

** But why," I asked, " did the head boys stand 
all this bullying?" 

'^ There were only twenty boys in the school ; 
a number too small for the growth of a public 
opinion, which might have put it down: supposing 
its sympathies were not all the other way, as 
would probably have been the case." 

^ Why did not you fight, then ? " 

" So I did, and thrashed one of the middle 
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boys. I was — ^like the Hungajians^ whose cause 
we were discussing at the D. S. last meeting — 
so successful, that the ^ holy alliance ' was called 
in aid, and 'tranquillity was restored.* My 
tyrant, consequently, feeling himself so well sup- 
ported, paid me off for the good licking I had 
given him." 

'* Did no big boy protect you ? " 

** Yes, I made a compact with one, that if he 
would protect me, I would call for him and cany- 
down his books every day, and take them home 
every night." 

*' In fact, the regular Harby Sixth form motto, 
' You fag, I protect.' " 

" Precisely. I had, however, to keep always 
close to him ; for whenever I was caught alone, 
I received any arrears that were due. I used to 
go home with him at night, and stay at his house 
till the fellows were tired of waiting for me out- 
side; but sometimes they pretended to go, and 
laid successful ambushes." 

'^ In short, there was no escape for you ; and 
the attempted protection rather stimulated the 
tyranny. And as it appears from your story that 
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championship was somewhat contrary to the 
genius loci^ your one Mend became nnpopnlar, I 
shonld think." 

^ Exactly so; and the only relief I had was on 
those rare occasions when I was on the stronger 
side; which happened whenever the school amused 
itself with a scholar of the Hebrew persuasion, 
by forcing him to eat bacon^ or otherwise mal- 
treating him ; or at election times, when the only 
two tory boys — ^the majority being fierce radicals 
and dissenters — ^were instructed in the doctrines 
of civil and religious liberty, by being 'slippered.' 
Perhaps, however, the tribulation I experienced 
soon after my arrival here, on account of a habit 
I had acquired of saying " timeo dandos/* " integer 
viixB^ &c., can hardly be charged with justice to 
the system of private schools. And now, as I 
have finished my history, will you tell me what 
you have been cogitating so very deeply for the 
last five minutes ? " 

**Why, I have been trying to make up my 
mind whether Smith, in the Sixth, ought to be 
invited to our breakfast" 

Two firesh '* weeds" are then ignited, and the 
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breakfast is discussed ; the fly-leaf of an ancient 
Latin grammar serves for the Kst of guests, and 
on the first page of a Greek Testament we draw 
up the ^^ carte de diner.^^ Names are bandied 
about, and favourable criticisms pronounced 
freely; for on such occasions we try to forget 
those whom we dislike, even if we do not intend 
that they should join our party. We decide to 
invite all the " eleven," of which my friend is a 
member, a great sprinkling of monitors, and most 
of the Fifth form (our class). Then all the little 
boys we are fond of, and all the many well-known 
(even if not well-loved) faces of the house we live 
in for but a few more days. 

Our merits, we perceive, have been found out 
lately, since the school began to look round, before 
indulging in the usual lamentations that its palmy 
days were passing away, and that it never would 
be so strong at cricket, so brilliant in appearance, 
or so renowned for college honours again. By 
the way, during the ten half-years I was at.Harby, 
I never recoUect missing that favourite prediction 
of its approaching decay and fall, uttered by the 
few who became leaders by the exit of the leading 
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few; but I con also say^ I never remember to 
have heard in the following half-year that the 
places were not well filled up, or that the school 
was ever so powerful. Nevertheless, our merits 
were at last beriming to be more generally 
acknowledged, and many who had never sought 
us out before, were eager to make our acquaint- 
ance now. My time, for example, was taken up 
completely ; and even cricket had to be abandoned 
in favour of long country walks : no belle in the 
most provincial assembly-room, where that dread- 
ful habit of cards prevailed, was ** engaged 
deeper," than was I during my last week or two 
at Harby ; and so many notes reached me sug- 
gesting a quiet stroll to say *'good bye" in, that 
I was much tempted to lithograph a few dozen 
copies of the belles' well-known answer, ** I am 
afiraid we shall be going home before it comes 
on.'» 

Our breakfast was a great secret, known only 
to the landlord of the one ** hotel" and ourselves ; 
but all these last civilities complicated our ar- 
rangements very much, and made us count our 
available space as well as the contents of onr 



V 
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purses, very often: for the large room of the 
hotel would only hold a certain number, and our 
purses could only stretch to a given amount. We 
held long and anxious consultations with the land- 
lord, on such momentous questions as whether to 
have two dishes of chickens or only one, with 
ducks on the other; and everything we had 
ordered one day was countermanded the next. 
At last we ^^sent out our cards," as the phrase runs : 
that is, we went round at one or two ^'calling 
overs,'^ and asked in succession all the boys whose 
names were written on a paper pinned at the 
bottom of our hats, " Will you come to my break- 
fast the day after to-morrow ?" I need har<fly 
say that so tempting an invitation was declined 
by no one. We wanted to ask one of our school- 
fellows who had the misfortune to be a lord, but 
we decided that, although we knew him wdl 
enough to have asked him had he been of our 
rank and station, we could not ask him now ; so 
he missed a very pheasant breakfast. 

Apropos of this circumstance, I may remark 
ihat there were two classes of boys at Harby 
who were placed in a disadvantageous position. 

u 
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One consisted of the young nobility, who though 
at that age naturally perfectly free &om all non- 
sense as to their rank and position, were literally 
forced into a bad and exclusive set, through 
being avoided and *' cut " by all the best sets, 
including all the independent fellows among us; 
and thus they fell into the society merely of 
those similarly situated, and were a prey to the 
worst set of snobs and sycophants. 

The other class was composed of the boys re- 
sident in the town, who in their own persons 
formed the constituency contemplated by the 
founder of the school, and for whose benefit the 
school was originally endowed. That they were, 
as a rule, looked down upon is most undeniable ; 
though there were of course many exceptions. 
The disadvantageousness of their position cer- 
tainly did not arise from their being educated 
gratis^ for the difference of payment for educa- 
tion was insignificant, the school-fees amounting 
to an exceedingly small sum^ Nor did it arise 
from their supposed poverty, for, generally speak- 
ing, they were better supplied with pocket-money 
than many of those who lived in the mas- 
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ters' houses. It arose simply from their excep- 
tional position among us : belonging to no society^ 
bound together by no ties, governed by no rulers, 
and restrained by no public opinion. Had they 
all joined together and formed a ''house" of their 
own, they might have led the school ; but they 
preferred becoming intimate with the members 
of particular "houses," espousing their quarrels, 
and fighting their battles ; thus they were all at 
variance with one another, and were merely out- 
door members and hangers-on of other "houses," 
instead of forming a strong party of their own. 
Moreover they were, for the most part, the 
coarsest and least gentlemanly boys among us, 
and their manners partook more of the character 
of private and day schools, than of those which 
we considered "the thing." Some few had at- 
tached themselves to our house, with whom I was 
more friendly; and with one or two on most 
intimate terms : they also joined our party. 

To return to our breakfast. What an exciting 
day it wasl We had limited ourselves finally 
to seventy ; though why we should stop there we 
could not tell, for all the school would have liked 
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to <some5 and more than faalf of tkem wodd have 
been most welcome. How often we ran down to eee 
if all was rights and to put the nameson liie platea, 
to prevent some one from sitting next bis peculittr 
detestation (fen* weliadour leads), -or anodier next 
to the Sixth fellow who licked him yesterday. 

And now they all come troc^ing in : « 
crowd too nnmeroos to shake hands widi, and 
«hnost too many even to nod ta Indesorir 
bahle is the confusion of ntting down to the 
repast: it is ahnost as great as if half the gueals 
were ladies, whom it was wished to separate bjr 
means of Mack coats. Then followed sileaoe, 
soon interrupted by the invitations of every de- 
scription resounding from aU sides. The ^^flpread" 
was pronouced to be first-rate. There were poultry 
and pies, cold and hot; meats boiled, fried, devilled, 
and roasted; liquids of all sorts, from foaming ehoeo- 
late to the spaAling champagne. The toast of the 
givers of iSie feast was proposed, seconded, and 
drunk with vociferous cheers: my friend rose to 
return thanks for both of us. Surrounded by all the j 

companions of my school days, and tiie friends j 

that were to be (I may now say, th«t are) of i 
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riper years, I felt no inclination to speak ; even 
had I not been ** unaccustomed to public speak- 
ing." As I look back now, I feel perhaps even 
more strongly than I did then ;.and were I at 
this moment called upon now to express all I felt 
then, and all I now think, I would only quote the 
following lines from Bums : — 

<< Still- o'er these scenes my mem'ry wakes, 
And fondly broods with miser care ! 
Time hut Iflie ksipFessioBi deep^ maJces, 
As stveams th^ channels deeper wear." 

and I fear that my voice would falter before I 
reached the end of tiie stao^BXr 
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CHAPTEE XXin. 

I LEAVE HARBY FOR EVER, 

" This let me hope, that when in public view 
I bring my pictures, men may feel them true ; 
< This is a likeness ' may they all declare, 
• And I have seen him, but I know not where :* 
For I should mourn the mischief I had done. 
If as the likeness all would fix on one." 

Cbabbe. 

So this is to be my last day at school. I am to 
part from all the Harby fellows, and to break 
away from kind friends and dear associations. 
The half-year — ^my final half-year — ^is at an end : 
• the holidays begin to-morrow. Yet a few hours, 
and I become a man. How much would I then 
have given to have remained ever a boy I The 
passages are full of boxes ; every one is packing 
up ; fagging has ceased for the last week ; every 
one is merry, for in every other mind the plea- 
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sure of going home is not alloyed by the pain of 
parting. Home seems to have ahnost lost its 
wonted influence^ and now I feel as if Harby 
were home to me. 

The hall is fiill of happy fellows, some standing 
on the benches, others sitting on the tables; 
joyous voices resound of friends one will never 
meet with more, and companions one will never 
hear of again. That fair-faced boy whose mind 
is intent on cutting his initials on the dark oak 
wainscoting, is destined for the East India Com- 
pany's service. Shall I ever hear that merry laugh 
again, or watch those bright blue eyes full of fun 
and happiness ? Perhaps ere then a random bullet 
from an Affghan musket, or a blow from a Sikh 
tulwar, or more probably some damp marsh fever, 
wiU have hushed that laugh, and dimmed those 
eyes for ever. And that fine handsome youth 
who bears the stamp of high birth on his fore- 
head, and looks as if he had really descended from 
the Crusader whom he boasts to have been his 
ancestor : shall I first see his name as seconding 
the address in a well-delivered maiden speech in 
the House of Peers, or as receiving a well-merited 
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** Wigging " from the Commissioner of Bankruptcy 
aa he passes through the Insolvent Court ? 

Indulging in such melancholy musings I roamed 
about^ dispersing all my household gods among 
my many friends; leaving this picture on one 
study table^ and that vase or chimney ornament 
on another. How dear to me each had become! 
That beautifrd engraving of the Madonna della 
Seggiola^ is a kind of heiivloom in the honse: 
ten years it has been left by each parting fellow 
to his dearest friend. Beautiful as RafFaelWs 
chef dVBuvre undoubtedly is, somehow I thought 
oftener of the little print hanging up in the 
Harby study than of the splendid original, as 
I sat for hours watching that almost living coim* 
tenance ; and now, having enjoyed the possession 
of it for two years, I must select some one to 
hand it down for one generation more. 

Edwards gave it to me when he left : ** Take 
care of it old fellow," said he : " Miles gave it 
me three years aga Poor Miles I He was shot 
at Moodkee, you kno^ Langford gave it him the 
half I came. I was Langford's fag, you remember : 
he was the joUiest fellow we ever knew at Harby.'* 



\ 
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Thus the Madonna became mine ; and I really 
beHere no K, G. ever felt prouder of his insignia^ * 
than I did when I hang up that picture over 
my study fire-place. No one had dared to re- 
frame it since it was cxriginally purchased^ and it 
looked faded and old^ among the gay hunting 
scenes which covered the walls; but I well knew 
that not one of his many Lares and Penates would 
be more fondly worshipped by the schoolfellow 
who received it from me. Two years afterwards 
I searched all London for a similar print, without 
success. The one now in my dining-room may 
be better for a connoisseur's taste ; but bears oidy 
a slight resemblance to that gauge of £riendship 
handed down from Mend to friend for three 
generations of schoolboys. 

Each china ornament, every well-bound book, 
had been promised to various friends since the 
beginning of the half; and my only regret was^ 
how few were the things I could give to the 
many friends with whom I wished to leave a token 
of remembrance. My study was to be occupied 
by a boy whom I hardly knew ; so I had no coaaa- 
punction whatever in denudii^ it of all its oma- 
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ments. I had a few sepia sketches by my mother^ 
I and these I felt to be ahnost too sacred to be left 
to the severe^ because ignorant, criticisms of future 
Harbeans; but the feeling that all was house 
property acted upon me so very strongly, that I 
could hardly make up my mind to transgress the 
rule I had myself profited by so much. At this 
moment of hesitation Thompson came in. /^ Oh ! 
where are you going to take those beautiful 
sepias? Do give them to me; I will take such 
care of them: besides, I am going out to India 
next year, and I will take them with me. I 
should so like a remembrance of your mother ; it 
will bring dear old Harby and you and your 
home back to me so vividly." They were his ; and 
a letter I received a year ago, tells me that they 
are hanging up in his bimgalow in some remote 
village with a dreadfully hard name, a thousand 
miles from the Bombay presidency, and undis- 
coverable upon the map. 

But I must hurry on now (though I would 
have lingered long enough then), and bring this 
parting chapter to an end. 

Then came the last and most expensive farewells 
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to the servants. Bosbome^ who had seen me rise 
from the scout and fag of the house to be one of its 
leaders and big boys; who had watched all the 
intermediate stages of breakfast-fag^ and Fourth- 
form boy, head of fags, and lower middle boy ; and 
then had seen me rise (in that quiet, unnoticed 
way which is one of the distinguishing features of 
our Harbean self-government) from one who 
wished to know each leader, to one whom every 
fag and small boy wished to know — dear old 
Rosbome was to be shaken hands with, and thanked 
for all his kindness to me at first, when I was very 
young and green; for all his respectful atten- 
tion to me later on ; and all his obligingness about 
house rules and their violation lately. Rosbome — 
who was my fear when he used to put out all the 
lights in the bedrooms, even if a few lines of 
Virgil still remained unlearned for the next 
day's first lesson — had lately blown out my 
candle and then said, ^^All the lights are out 
now, sir," and then blown mine in again ; which, 
as it was a tallow only, was a feat easy of per- 
formance. Old Rosbome seemed so accustomed 
to gratuities and adieus, that he took both equo 
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amm»t ^oA m he was hisMelf lenTki^ to bt ft 
porter on the LondoB and North Western rait 
way at Harbj statioD, merely obserred^. ** Theak 
j<m, ifx. Edward^ I dare say I shall often harre 
a see of you on the line." And many & coup^e^ or 
whole interiiMr, with conoomitant cigar^ do I owe 
old Roflbome in his new posstion. 

I most not foi^et the great eonserrator oTlinen^ 
the 8ewer-oa of buttow^ the inyest^ator of ondnefin 
renta> the composer of £ver9 puddings] which I 
had never seen before and shall never see aigaii% 
old Mrs. IKickaon— Mother J)^ as we all called 
her. Maixy a time had her room^ — a room sht^ 
rounded with little pigeon-holea contaidbig^ Knen^ 
a perfect library of fine raiment^ with book-ebelv^ 
filled with works in backstitch and knitting — Ipeea 
a safe haven of refuge> a sort of neutral port^ te 
me in my direst distresses and extremest times of 
need; and, lately> it had become a sort of Kttk 
gossiping nook> wherein to talk of old Hax beaas 
and discuss the merits of new boy^ while imbibing 
an imexampled cup of tea^^ or hol^g a sk<dn of silk 
for the dear old lady. 

Here were to be founds em ordinary occasiom^ 
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any time daiing the lialf^ .new bojB, with their 
lines to learn^ eciflcoiiced in a quiet comer of her 
room, or writing letters home^ on her paper, with 
her pens and ink ; dating their letters ^^ Mother 
D.'s room/ and hegitming by informing their ma- 
ternal parents that tins was ^* the only quiet place 
in the house," thereby leading the said parents into 
the erroneous belief diat all the rest of the house 
was a den of wild beasts ; whereas the real truth 
wafi^ that the new boys wanted a little affeetionate 
dympathy, and a little taste of maternal tenderness, 
and Mrs. D. had a never-failing sui^ly of both, 
ready to be dealt out to all who stood in need 
tiiereof. I may praise her now, for she has passed 
away to that quiet resting-^lace where neither the 
praise nor the blame of men can avail anything ; 
and where her kindness to the fatherless and mo- 
therless, for the time being, will assuredly not be 
remembered against her. 

My adieus to Mr. and Mrs. Oswell were brief 
but affectionate and satisfactory : ever kind and 
considerate they had always been to me, and I felt 
very grateful to them; but the Harbean masters 
have little to do with the house over which 
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they nominally preside. Under a most successful 
self-government^ they are but constitutional mo- 
narchs^ whose opinion may be asked and whose 
advice may be taken on house matters^ when re- 
quired ; who have the power to exercise supreme 
government, to inquire into every petty grievance, 
and to punish every slight violation of rules ; but 
who well know that the power they have delegated 
to the upper boys is more wisely, because more 
happily, exercised. Like true liberals, therefore, 
they allow the boys under their care to govern 
themselves ; carefully watching, however, to pre- 
vent any abuse of the power they have granted, or 
any flagrant derelictions which their deputies have 
not the power or the wish to oppose. 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 



CONCLUSION. 



" Saus. — ^I, too, have oracles 
Which claiiQ a hearing. " 

Mitchell's Aristophanes, 

1 LEFT Harby with the intention of rejoining my 
many friends at Cambridge a few months after ; 
but circumstances occurred which caused this 
idea to be given up, and I soon after entered on 
the active business of life in a large commercial 
house in London. I often afterwards returned to 
Harby ; indeed as long as so many of my friends 
remained there, I could hardly keep away, and 
my visits were very frequent. Not having been 
to one of the universities — ^which I have observed, 
in many young men, eclipses their remembrance of 
school-life — I left my friends at the moment I 
liked them most; nor have I ever since been 
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placed in such a position to make new ones^ as I 
should have been at Oxford or Cambridge. 

I had often contemplated writing a sketch of 
Harby life, but the time necessary to accomplish 
my purpose has been wanting ; and it occurred to 
me that, however interesting my recollections 
might be to me, they might not prove amusing to 
the general reader. But the Public Schools, their 
system and their morality, having been lately 
brought under discussion very prominently — the 
press, as well as the post, having teemed with 
statements and queries, counter-statements and 
answers, accusations, recitations, replies, and 
rejoinders, some of them evincing mcxre zeal than 
knowledge, and as much prejudice as passion — 
and a few weeks' holiday fircmi the engrossing 
cares of commercial life, affording me the ne- 
cessary leisure, I resolved to bear fiiithful witness 
to what I had seen and felt at school; and henoe 
this record of my School Ezperi^ices. 

I do not regret that the first feelings which in- 
duced me to decide on writing tiiis volume had 
time to calm down, before I actually commenced 
it ; my i»sk having been undertaken with greater 
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deliberation^ and in a more impartial spirit, than it 
would have been, had I put pen to paper on the 
spur of the moment. This result I owe to the 
advice of my Mends, to the suggestions of my 
publishers, and to that mature reflection which 
time so often induces. 

I have endeavoured, as far as was needful and 
practicable, to write the autobiography of my 
school-life. The chapters relating to Elm-house, 
however, embody less of my own personal history 
than of information derived &om the experiences 
of friends, at that and other Private Schools. The 
chapters of life at Harby, however, are not only en- 
tirely true, but wholly the result of my own expe- 
rience of a Public School : the first may be consi- 
dered as a painting, the second as a daguerreotype. 

The chief deduction which I draw from my ex- 
perience under each system, is this : where a large 
number of boys are gathered together, there must 
inevitably be much oppression and tyranny ; it is, 
therefore, better freely to sanction and strictly to 
legalize that power which you cannot withhold from 
the bigger boys, by entrusting it to those who 
combine influence with knowledge, and age with 

X 
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high character. By making them req>ongible far 
its impartial exercise^ and rendering it their inter- 
est, as well as their duty, to protect all who are in 
need of their protection, you at once enlist them 
on the right side. 

It has been urged that it is bad for the morals 
of monitors to be, as boys, entrusted with such 
absolute power. I reply that they naturallj 
possess it already, and nothing can prevent their 
exercising it ; and that the monitorial system only 
^aces it under due regulation. In every eom.* 
munity — be it a family or a township, a school 
iX a nation — the strong will, the powerful intel- 
lect, the matured judgment, exert a predomi- 
nating in6uence over the weak, the thoughtless, 
and the inexperienced; this superior force is not 
^y innate, but acknowledged, and under due 
regulation it is beneficial to all. That system, 
thCTefore, which best provides for its judidous 
exerdse in a community of boys, is the most 
salutary; and, whatever improvements may yet 
be made, the monitorial system seems as yet to 
be the best, if rightly carried out. 

On the other hand it is alleged, that the moid- 
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tonal authority is so abaolute as to, exert a der 
grading [influenoe osi the- minds of the fags. To 
'W'hiGh I answer^, that there is not a fag at any 
pdblic school, who has had any experience of the 
other system^ whO' does not ding to thof monitorial 
rule Si& his sheet-anchor in storms of tyranny and 
oppression. When taxes shall be considered rob^ 
bery, or the law of the land an arbitrary exerdse 
of power, then will fagging be conddered der 
gi»ding by the fags; for it is the taxation and 
the law of the little world in> whicL tiiey live. 

It hafibeen. suggested, that, instead of monitors^ 
tlie? masters should) be more numerous: it would 
require an enormous increase of their numbers 
Ifor would they be as efficient asi monitors ; for 
no one could expect that boya of e^ery age £com 
twelve to twenty, could Eve continually under 
the eye of a. mastery aa'< they do under that^ of 
their own SixliLform. That would be as bad a 
system of eq>ionage as could be adopted, for the 
mastei would be at once ^ aceQser,.judge, and^y." 
The masters could not enter into^^ understand, 
or Bsppreck^ the feelings, or disooyer the weaki- 
nesses and vices of the sohool^ so wdl a& the 
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monitors; who are still schoolfellows in eveiy 
game^ and only cease to be fellow-students while 
on duty. The fags are the equals of the moni- 
tors in all[respect8 but age, strength, sense, and 
experience — ^points of superiority which boys 
readily acknowledge ; but masters belong to a 
different order, and cannot be either loved, re- 
spected, or feared, as a monitor would be : whose 
example alone, moreover, exerts a most salutary 
influence on the boys under his controL I cannot 
for a moment contemplate the spread of vice, and 
the increase of deceit, which would . ensue, if 
Eton, Harrow, and Rugby, were to substitute for 
monitors a numerous staff of masters. 

The peculiar beauty — I write the word de- 
liberately and sedately — the beauty of the sys- 
tem I advocate consists in its popularity with 
the school Can it be expected that a new 
set of men, who are sure to be considered as 
half spies and half tutors, would win the con- 
fidence, engage the affections, or even c<Hn« 
mand the respect of the boys? Much less is 
it likely that they would be popular. And if 
not popular, they would be hated, persecuted, and 
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thwarted in every way. Moreover, the high tone, 
the independence, the public spirit of the school 
would be destroyed ; and the renowned institutions 
of Eton, Harrow, and Rugby, would lose their 
ancient glories under the system of espionage, 
and sink to the abject and depraved state of 
Vienna and St. Petersburgh: unless, as is more 
probable, these time-honoured seats of learning 
should then be utterly forsaken. 

I do not write from fancy or conjecture. A 
few weeks ago I visited a school in which the new 
system was being tried to some small extent. 
School-marshals — in schoolboy parlance, *'paid 
spies " — ^had been introduced. I beg to assure the 
head-master of that school, that while some of 
these school-marshals may do their duty, others 
may be bribed ; that vice has increased; the tone 
of the school is lowered ; that the Sixth form are 
losing their influence — ^hardly themselves desirous 
of keeping it; and that ere long he wiU be of the 
same opinion as the writer, who yet reverences 
and loves his school, and dreads the effect of this 
new system upon its character. 

That the Sixth in all great schools are mortals 
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and profit to bt derived from the journey will be much enhanced by a careful study of 
Dr. Forbes*s veiy sensible observations.**— iVrw S^arterly Review, 

** The book is excellent, and, like all the writings of its author, points to a good 
purpose. It is honest, thoughtful, liberal, and kindly. By readers of alt grades Dr, 
Forbe8*s volumes will be read with pleasure.** —foram/aer. 

** Dr. Forbes is evidently possessed of a candid mind, and though he hat dealt with 
polemical matter, he does not write in a sectarian spirit.** — Athenaum. 

XVI. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. Two Essays which 
obtained the Prizes offered by Lady Noel Byro>n. By 
MiCAiAH Hill and C. F. Cornwallis. One Volume, 
post 8vo, price 6j. cloth. 

*^This volume is the best existing manual of the subject. The first Essay may be 
said to compass the whole round of the subject, with its statistics presenting a manual 
of the standing ^Kts and arguments. The other is remarkable for a iri^Oii^us por- 
traiture of the general causes of juvenile delinquency ; and it has a novelty and force 
which throw a new light upon the subject.**— ^f/aror. 

« We commend this volume to universal attention. In it ia compactly j«t very 
fully written the story of that savage horde among the civilised, which h«a aow by a 
wise discipline to be transfbrroed.**— J^Artfrnm^r. 
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LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE and PAINTING- 
By John Ruskin, Esq^, Author of " Modem Painters," 
" Seven Lamps of Architecture," " Stones of Venice," 
etc. With 15 Plates, drawn by the Author. One 
Volume, crown 8vo, price 8j. 6d, cloth. 

" Mr. Rusldn's Lectures — eloquent, graphic, and impassioned— exposing and 
ridiculing some of the vices of our present system of building, and exciting his hearers 
by strong motives of duty and pleasure to attend to architecture — are very successful ; 
and, like his former works, will command public attention. His s^le is teise, 
vigorous, and sparkling, and his book is both animated and attractive."— if ww««^ 

** It is superfluous to say of any work by Mr. Ruskin on Art, that it contains 
matter deserving of serious attentiom, presented in a manner that is original and 
impresMve * • • We conceive it to be impossible that any intelligent perioas 
could listen to the lectures, however they might differ from the judgments assertedy 
and from the general propositions laid down, without an elevating influence and an 
aroused enthusiasm, which are often more fruitful in producing true taste and correct 
views of art than the soundest historical generalizations and the most learned techaical 
criticism in which the heart and the senses own no interest." — Spectator, 

II. 

THE STONES OF VENICE. Now complete, in Three 
L I Volumes imperial Svo, with 53 Plates, and numerous 

P Woodcuts, drawn by the Author. Price 5/. 155. 6rf., in 

^ embossed cloth, with top edge gilt. 

Each Volume may be had separately y v/25.— 
B Vol. I.— THE FOUNDATIONS, with 21 Plates- Price a/, ai. 

c Vol. II.— the SEA STORIES, with 20 Plates. Price 2/. 21. 

Vol. III.^THE FALL, with 12 Plates. Price 1/. ix«. 6d. 
''This book is one which, perhaps, no other man could have written, and one for 
%. which the world ought to be and will be thankful. It is in the highest degree elo- 

t- quent, acute, stimulating to thought, and fertile in suggestion. It shows a power of 

practical criticism which, when fixed on a definite object, nothing absurd or evil can 
withstand ; and a power of appreciation which has restored treasures of beauty to man- 
kind. It will, we are convinced, elevate taste and intellect, raise the tone of moral fisel- 
ing, kindle benevolence towards men, and increase the love and fear of God.***- Itffer. 
** The * Stones of Venice* is the production of an earnest, religious, propessive^ 
and informed mind. The author of this essay on architecture has condensed mto it a 
' poetic apprehension, the fruit of awe of God and delight in nature \ a knowledge, 

fc love, and just estimate of art ; a holding fast to fact and repudiation of hearsay j an 

historic breadth, and a fearless challenge of existing social problems $ whoso union we 
know not where to find paralleled.** — Spectator, 

** No one who has studied art in Venice will go through this book without such 
pleasure as belongs to a revival of some of his warmest admirations, and the refresh- 
ment of his most delicious associations. It is full of fine things, and oi true things.*'— 
Atkenaum, 

^ '* This work shows that Mr. Ruskin*! powers of competition and criticism were 

never in gnatet force. His eloquence is as richy his enthusiasm as hearty, hk sym* 
pathy for all that is high and noble in art as keen as ever. The book, like all he 
writes, is manly and high-minded, and, as usual, keeps the attention alite to the 
last."'-<7Mr<fim. 
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III. 
EXAMPLES OF THE ARCHITECTURE of VENICE, 
Selected and Drawn to Measurement from the Edifices, 
In Parts of Folio Imperial size, each containing Five 
Plates, and a short Explanatory Text, price i/. is, each. 
Parts One to Three are Published. Fifty India Proofs 
only are taken on Atlas Folio, price 2/. 2s. each Part. 
III. 
MODERN PAINTERS. Imperial 8vo. Vol. L Fifth 
Edition, iSs. cloth. Vol. II. Third Edition, 10s. 6d. cloth. 

** Mr. Ruskin*8 work will send the painter more than ever to the study of nature } 
will train men who have always been delighted spectators of nature, to be also atten- 
tive observers. Our critics will learn to admire, and mere admirers will learn how to 
criticise : thus a public will be educated." — Blackwood's Magazine, 

" A very extraordinary and delightful book, full of truth and goodness, of power and 
beauty." — NortA British Review, 

** One of the most remarkable works on art which has appeared in our time." — 
Edinburgh Revieiv, 

*^* The Third Volume is in preparation. 

IV. 

THE SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE. With 
Fourteen Etchings by the Author. Imperial 8vo, i/. is. 
cloth. 

"By the < Seven Lamps of Architecture,' we understand Mr. Ruskin to mean 
the seven fundamental and cardinal laws, the observance of and obedience to which 
are indispensable to the architect who would deserve the name. The politician, the 
moralist, the divine, will find in it ample store of instructive matter^ as well as the 
artist." — Examiner, 

PRE-RAPHAELITISM. 8vo., 2s. sewed. 

•• We wish that this pamphlet might be largely read by our art-patrons, and 
studied by our art-critics. There is much to be collected from it which is very import- 
ant to remember." — Guardian. 

VI. 

THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER ; or. The 
Black Brothers. With 22 Illustrations by Richard 
Doyle. 2s. 6d. 

" This little fairy tale is by a master hand. The story has a charming moral, and 
the writing is so excellent, that it would be hard to say which it will give most plea- 
sure to, the very wise man or the very simple child."— ^Ar^w/wr. 

VII. 

NOTES ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF SHEEP- 
FOLDS. 8vo., is. 

" A pamphlet on the doctrine and discipline of the Church of Christ*"— ^ffr/ValiJrM• 
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LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH HUMOURISTS 

OF THE iSrrt CENTURY. 

By W. M. THACKERAY, Esq., 

Author of " Esmond," « Vanity Fair," " Pendennis," &c. 

Second Edition, revised by the Author. 

In One Volume, crown 8vo., price lox. bd, cloth. 

'' To those who attended the lectures, the book will be a pleasant reminiscence, to 
others an exciting novelty. The style— clear, idiomatic, forcible, familiar, but never 
slovenly ; the searching strokes of sarcasm or irony ; the occasional flashes of generous 
scorn ; the touches of pathos, pit)-, and tenderness ; the morality tempered but never 
weakened by experience and sympathy ; the felicitous phrases, the striking anecdotes, 
the passages of wise, practical reflection ; all these lose much less than we could have 
expected from the absence of the voice, manner, and look of the lecturer.** — 
Spectator, 

" What fine things the lectures contain ! What eloquent and subtle sayings, what 
wise and earnest writing ! How delightful are their turns of humour ; with what a 
touching effect) in the graver passages, the genuine feeling of the man comes out ; and 
how vividly the thoughts are painted, as it were, in graphic and characteristic words.'* 
'—Examiner, 

** This is to us by far the most acceptable of Mr. Thackeray's writings. His graphic 
style, his philosophical spirit, his analytical powers, his large-heartedness, his shrewd, 
ness and his gendeness, have all room to exhibit themselves.** — Economist, 

*' These Lectures jire rich in all the best qualities of the author*s genius, and adapted 
to awaken and nourish a literary taste thoroughly English.** — British Quarterly 
Review. 

'' One of the most amusing books that we have read for a long time, and one that 
we think will occupy a lasting place in English literature.** ~iS>^7»^<zr^. 

ESMOND. By W. M. THACKERAY, Esq., 
Second Edition, 3 Vols., crown 8vo, price i/. lis. 6d, cloth. 

** Mr. Thackeray has selected for his hero a very noble type of the cavalier soften- 
ing into the man of the eighteenth century, and for his heroine one of the sweetest 
women that ever breathed from canvas or from book, since RafFaelle painted and 
Shakepeare wrote. The style is manly, clear, terse, and vigorous, reflecting every 
mood— pathetic, grave, or sarcastic — of the writer.** — Spectator. 

*' Once more we feel that we have before us a masculine and thorough English 
writer, uniting the power of subtle analysis with a strong volition and a moving 
eloquence — an eloquence which has gained in richness and harmony.'* — Athenaum, 

** In quiet richness, ' Esmond * mainly resembles the old writers ; as it does also in 
weight of thought, sincerity of purpose, and poetry of the heart and bnin,**^ Eraser^ s 
Magazine, 



PORTRAIT OF W. M. THACKERAY, Esq. 
Engraved by Francis Holl, from a Drawing by Samuel 
Laurence. India Proofs, 2/. 2j. ; Prints, i/. u. 
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I. 
VILLETTE. By CURRER BELL, Autbor of "Jane 
Eyre/' " Shirlby,** &c. In Three Volumes, post 8ro, 
price i/. IIS. td. doth. 

** This book woold Iutc made Coner Bdl £uDoas had she noC bcm already. It 
rttrieires all the gnmnd the lost lA 'Shirfcy/ aad kwHl eapneawidcrcHcteaf ■■ i d ri » 
than < Jane Ejrre,* for it has all the best qualifies of that rcnarkabk book. There is 
thronghoDt a chann of freshness which is infinitelj defightful : freshness in ohserra- 
tion, ftcshnesi in fecCng, freshness in expresvon.** — liurmj Gmttte, 

** This novel amply sustains the fame of the antbor of 'Jane Eyre* and ' SKiilej ' 
as an oripnal and powerful writer. * Villette * is a most admixabSy written norel, 
ercxywhere otigittal, crcrywhere shrewd, and at heart ereiywhcre kindly.''— F. sas »' wi. 

** The tale is one of the aiections, and remarkable as a pktore of mannai. A 
boming heart glows throughout it, ud one brilliantly ifisdnct chancier keeps it 
alive.** — Atbeiutum, 

** Of intercsdng scenetand well^dxawn characteis there is abundance. The chanc- 
ten are variousy happily concaved, and some of them painted with a truth of dctril 
rarely snrpaaed.**— ^pttta/«r. 

II. 

SHIRLEY ; a Tale. By Currer Bell. A new EdhiofL 

Crown 8vo, 6s. cloth. 

** The peculiar power which was si) greatly admired in 'Jane Eyre' is not absent 
from this book. It posiesies deep interest, and an irrtwtxble graip of reality. There 
is a vividnefs and dittinctness of conception in it quite marvellous. The power of 
gis^hic delineation and ezpresrion is intense. There are scenes which, fiir strength 
and delicacy of cmotion,are not transcended in the range of English iictioo.*' — Bmsbmr-. 

** ' Shirley * is an admirable book ; genuine English in the independence and i^ 
rightnefs of the tone of thought, in the purity of heart and feeling which pervade it, 
in the masculine vigour of iti conception of character.** — Marwimg QmmcU. 

** * Shirley * is very clever. The faculty of graphic description, strong im^nation, 
fervid and masculine diction, analytic skill, all are visible. Gems of rare thought and 
glorious passion shine here and there throughout the volumes.**— 77»rer. 

III. 

JANE EYRE : an Autobiography. By Currer Bell. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6r. cloth. 

** ' Jane Eyre * is a remarkable production. Freshness and originafity, troth and 
pasrion, singular felicity in the description of natural scenery, and in the analysatiflin 
of human thought, enable this tale to stand boldly out from the mass, and to asnune 
iti own place in the bright field of romantic literature. We could not but be stiuck 
with the raciness and ability of the work, by the independent sway of a thoroughly 
original and unworn pen, by the masculine current of noble thoughts, and die us* 
flinching dissection of the dark yet truthful character.**— Tiswi. 

WUTHERING HEIGHTS and AGNES GREY. By 

Ellis and Acton Bell. With a Selection of their Litcraiy Re- 
mains, and a Biographical Notice of both Authors^ hy Cvrebr Belv. 
Crown 8yo, 6/. doth. 

V. 
POEMS. By Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell. 4J. doth. 
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I. 
THE LIFE AND DEATH OF SILAS BARNSTARKE. 
By Talbot Gwynne. One Volume, crown 8vo., price 
10 J. 6d. cloth, 

" Mr. Gwynne has adopted the nervous and succmct style of oar forefathers, while 
narrating the career of a lover of money. The reader will find little to impede Jus 
interest in following the career of this bad man to its bad cn^J*^ —Atben^um, 

** In many ways this book is remarkable. Silas and his relations stand forth so 
distinctly and ibrcibly, and with so much simplicity, that we are far more inclined to 
feel of them as if they really lived, than of the writers of pretended diaries and auto- 
biographies. The manners and ways of speech of the time are portrayed admirably.** — 

** The gradual growth of the sin of covetousness, its temporary disturbance by the 
admixture of a softer passion, and the pangs of remorse, are portrayed Mith high 
dramatic effect, resembling in some scenes the gigantic majesty of ancient Tragedy.**— 
John BulL 

'* A story possessing an interest so tenacious that no one who [commences it will 
easily leave the perusal unfinished.**— -S/i^ff^^t/. 

** A book of high aim and unq^uestionable power.**— £a;>£znrinfr. 

II. 

THE SCHOOL FOR FATHERS; An Old English Story. 
By T. Gwynne. Crown 8vo. Price ioj. 6d. cloth. 

<* The pleasantest tale we have read for many a day« It is a story of the Tatler 
and Spectator days, and is very fitly associated with that time of good English literature 
by its manly feeling, direct, unaffected manner of writing, and nicely managed, well^ 
turned narrative. The descriptions are excellent; some of the coun^ painting 
is as fresh as a landscape by Constable, or an idyl by Alfred Tennyson."— ^tf»/«fr. 

** *The School for Fathers* is at once highly amusing and deeply interesting— full 
of that genuine humour which is half pathos — and written with a freshness of feel- 
ing and raciness of style which entitle it to be called a tale in the Plesr of Wakefield 
school.** — Britannia. 

^ Few are the tales to interesting to read, and so admirable in purpose and slyle, as 
* The School for Fathers.' "-G/^. 

III. 

THE SCHOOL FOR DREAMERS. By T. Gwynne. 
Crown 8yo. Price lox. 6J. cloth. 

*' The master-limner of the follies of mankind, the author of *■ The School for 
Fathers^* has produced another tale abounding with traits of exquisite humour aad 
sallies of sparkling wit.**— yoi&« Bull, 

•* * The School for Dreamers* may be credited with life, humour, and vigour. 
There is a spirit of enjoyment in Mr. Gwynne*s descriptions which indicates a geni^ 
temperament, as well as a shrewd cjt,**—j4tben^nm. 

^ A story wbkb inciilcates a sound and sensible moral in a manner equally delight- 
ful and eflfective.**— AlbrjiiiMr pQst, 

" A powerfully and skilnilly written book, intended to show the mischief and 
danger of fbtlownng imagination instead of judgment in the practical business of life.** 
— Littrary Gazette. 

" An admirable and caustfc satire on • equaHty and fraternity* theories,**— 
Britannia* 
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THE AUTOBIQGRAPH Y OF LEIGH HUNT : with 
Reminiscences of Friends and Contemporaries. 3 vols, 
post 8vo, with Portraits, 15X. cloth. 

" These volumes contain a personal recollection of the literature and polidcs> as 
well as some of the most remarkable literary men and politicians, of the last fifty 
years." — Spectator, 

II. 

MEN, WOMEN, AND BOOKS. 2 vols, post 8vo, with 
Portrait, lox. cloth. 

** A book for a parlour-window, for a summer's eve, for a warm fireside, for a half- 
hour's leisure, for a whole day's luxury j in any and every possible shape a charming 
companion.** — TFestmlnster Revieii;, 

III. 

IMAGINATION AND FANCY. 5^. cloth. 

** The very essence of the sunniest qualities of the English poets."— ^//«. 

WIT AND HUMOUR. 5/ cloth. 

** A book at once exhilarating and suggestive."— ^Mtf»^««. 

A JAR OF HONEY FROM MOUNT HYBLA. sx. 

** A book acceptable at all seasons."— ./^r^<e««. 

VI. 

TABLE TALK. 31. 6d. cloth. 

" Precisely the book we would take asa companion on the green lane walk."— C/o^*. 



I0ii%% WiBbmu^W^ JpemaU 33tograpj^ies. 
I. 
WOMEN OF CHRISTIANITY, EXEMPLARY FOR 
PIETY AND CHARITY. By Julia Kavanagh. 
Post Svo, with Portraits. Price 12s. in embossed cloth, 
gilt edges. 

*' A more noble and dignified tribute to the virtues of her Sex we can scarcely 
imagine than this work, to which the gifted authoress has brought talents of no 
ordinary range, and, more than all, a spirit of eminent piety.**— C&«rf/> of England 
Quarterly Review, 

II. 

WOMAN IN FRANCE DURING THE i8th CEN- 
TURY. By Julia Kavanagh. 2 vols, post 8vo, 
with Eight Portraits. I2j. in embossed cloth. 

^* Miss Kavanagh has undertaken a delicate task, and she has performed it on the 
whole with discretion and judgment. Her volumes may lie on any drawing-room 
table without scandal, and may be read by all but her youngest countrywomen without 
risk.'*— ^wtfrrw/y Review, 
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THE TRUE LAW OF POPULATION, Shown to be 
connected with the Food of the People. By Thomas 
DouBLEDAY. Third and Enlarged Edition, 8vo, price 
I ox. cloth. 

** A very able and ingenious book." — Inquirer. 

** A book of sterling value and deep interest.** — Morning Advertiser. 

II. 

AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND, AND THE 
COUNTRY ADJACENT. Post 8vo, with a View 
and Coloured Map, price 6s, cloth. 

III. 

TWO THOUSAND MILES* RIDE THROUGH THE 
ARGENTINE PROVINCES, &c. By William Mc 
Cann, Esq. 2 vols, post 8vo, with Illustrations. Price 
24s, cloth. 

** The animated narrative of an observant and sensible man ; containing much 
general information of value to commercial men, and a full history of the recent civil 
war.'*— J?r/VMi> ^arterly Remiew, 

**This book contains good and instructive matter, much local knowledge of Buenos 
Ayres, and information concerning the Banda Oriental, and Paraguay." — Athenaum, 

IV. 

THE SECOND BURMESE WAR. A Narrative of 
THE Operations at Rangoon, By Lieut. William 
F. B. Laurie, Madras Artillery. Post 8vo, with Map, 
Plans, and Views. Price loj. bd. cloth. 

** A rapid narrative, in soldierly style, of the warlike operations at Rangoon." — 
AthenautKy 



TRAITS OF AMERICAN INDIAN LIFE. By a 
Fur Trader. Post 8vo, price 71. cloth. 

** A genuine volume. The writer is an actor in the scenes he describes, and in 
his veracious pages are graphically delineated the hazards which adventurous fur- 
traders undergo, and the savage life of the wilderness.'* — Morning Ad'vertiser. 

" The fur-trader's little book, containing sketches of real life among the people of 
the Oregon, is very welcome, from his knowledge of the Indian tribes." — Examiner^ 
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VI. 

TALES OF THE COLONIES ; or, The Adventures 
OF AN Emigrant. By Charles Rowcroft, Esq. 
Fifth Edition. 6s. cloth. 

VII. 

POETICS : AN ESSAY ON POETRY. Bv E. S. 
Dallas, Esq. In One Volume, crown 8vo. Price ^x. 

cloth. 

'* This book Is one of the most remarkable emanations of the present time. It 
actually overflows with the nectar of thought. * Poetics* should be read, for no 
reviewer can present a perfect idea of the richness of language and aphorism which 
run, like silver threads, through the soberer line of argument." — Critic, 

** A remarkable work — the work of a scholar, a critic, a thinker. It contains 
many novel views and much excellent mztter "—Leader. 

** We recommend Mr. Dallas's book highly and cordially. There is much that 
will please in the shape of shrewd observation, and lucid and deep criticism.**— iVbr/i& 
British Review, 

VIII. 

CONVERSATIONS OF GOETHE with ECKER- 
MANN. Translated from the German by John Oxen- 
ford. 2 vols, post 8vo, ioj. cloth. 

*^ These conversations present a distinct and truthful image of Goethe*s mind 
during the last ten years of his life. And never was his judgment more clear and 
correct than in his closing years. The time spent on the perusal of this book will be 
usefully and agreeably employed. Mr. Oxenford's translation is as exact and faithful 
as it is elegant.** —Spectator. 

IX. 

T^E LAND TAX OF INDIA, According to the Moo- 
hummudan Law. By Neil B. E. Baillie, Esq., 
Author of the " Moohummudan Law of Sale,** &c. 
8vo, price 6s, cloth. 

** a most valuable addition to the stock of materials accessible to the English 
reader on the ' Land Tax of India.* Mr. Baillie may be said to exhaust the subject of 
which he affords a complete elucidation, and the accuracy of his transladon may be 
implicitly relied on.** — -Press, 

" A complete account of the Mahomedan law of \and-t2ix.**— Economist* 

** A learned and valuable treatise.** — Literary Gazette, 

X. 

THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF CASTE. By 
B. A. Irving, Esq. One Volume, post 8vo, price 51. 
cloth. 

<< An elaborate and painstaking performance, exhibiting a digested view of the old 
theory and the actual operation of caste, from the best authorities, and giving rite to 
some hints that may be useful in our future dealings with the people of India.".- 
Spectator^ 
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COMMERCIAL LAW OF THE WORLD. By 
Leone Levi, Esq., F.S.S. 2 Vols. Royal 410. Price 
6/. cloth. 

*«• This work obtained the Swiney Pri«e, offered for the best Treatise on Juris- 
prudence in the English language, published prior to 1854. 

SIR JOHN HERSCHEL'S ASTRONOMICAL OBSER- 
VATIONS MADE AT THE CAPE OF GOOD 
HOPE. 4to. with Plates. Price 4/. 4^., cloth. 

CRAWFURD'S GRAMMAR AND DICTIONARY 
OF THE MALAY LANGUAGE. 2 vols. 8vo, 
36^. cloth. 

" A book of standard and enduring value : the best authority now extant on the 
subject of which it treats." —Exammer. 

DARWIN'S GEOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS on 
Coral Reefs, Volcanic Islands, and on South 
America. 8vo, with Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts, 
I Of. 6d. cloth. 

THE SAILOR'S HORN-BOOK OF STORMS. By 
Henry Piddington, Esq. Second Edition, 8vo, los. 6d.^ 
with Charts and Storm-Cards. 

*• a valuable practical work.**— .Nii«f/Vtf/ Maga%me» 

CONVERSATIONS ABOUT HURRICANES, FOR 
THE USE OF PLAIN SAILORS. By Henry 
Piddington. 8vo, js. With Storm-Cards. 

THE BRITISH OFFICER; his Position, Duties, Emo- 
luments, AND Privileges. By J. H.' Stocqueler. 
8vo, 1$$. cloth extra. 

DR. ROYLE ON THE CULTURE AND COM- 
MERCE OF COTTON IN INDIA. 8vo, i%s. 



cloth. 
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THE NOVITIATE; or. The Jesuit in Training: being 
a Year among the English Jesuits. By Andrew Stein- 
METZ. Third Edition^ post 8vo, 5^. cloth. 

*' This is a remarkable book. It describes with a welcome minuteness, the daily 
nightly, hourly occupations of the Jesuit Novitiates of Stonyhurst, their religious 
exercises and manners, in private and together ; and depicts with considerable acute^ 
ness and power, the conflicts of an intelligent, susceptible, honest-purposed spirit, while 
passing through such a process.*' — British ^arterly Review, 

A CONVERTED ATHEIST'S TESTIMONY TO 
THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY : being the 
Autobiography of Alexander Harris* Fourth JEdi- 
tiortj fcap. 8vo, 3^. cloth. 

** A very interesting account of the experience of an intelligent and sincere mind 
on the subject of religion. We can honestly recommend the book to the notice of 
our readers." — Eclectic Review, 

THE RECTORY OF VALEHEAD. By the Rev. 
Robert Wilson Evans. Fourteenth Edition. y. 
cloth. 

** Universally and cordially do we recommend this delightful volume. We believe 
no person could read this work and not be the better for its pious and touching 
lessons."— Zr/Vtfr<2ry Gazette, 

ELEMENTARY WORKS on SOCIAL ECONOMY. 
Uniform in fcap, 8vo, half-bound. 
I.— OUTLINES OF SOCIAL ECONOMY. 15. 6d. 

n.— progressive lessons in social science, is. ed. 

III.— INTRODUCTION TO THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. 25. 
IV.— questions AND ANSWERS on the Arrangements and Relations or 
Social Life. zs. 6d. 
v.— OUTLINES OF THE UNDERSTANDING, zs. 

VI.— WHAT AM I > WHERE AM I ? WHAT OUGHT I TO DO ? &c. 
IS, sewed. 

**The author of these various manuals of the social sciences has the art of stating 
clearly the abstruse points of political economy and metaphysics, and making them 
level to every understanding."— £co«oot/V. 

PARENTS' CABINET of Amusement and Instruc- 
tion. 6 vols. 2s, 6d, each. Each volume is complete in 
itself, and may be had separately 

LITTLE STORIES from the Parlour Printing Press. 
By the Author of the " Parents' Cabinet." 2s. cloth. 
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